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HE great public interest aroused by Mr. Asquith’s 
candidature at Paisley is certainly not in excess 
of the importance of the event. For his elec- 

tion—which seems likely but is by no means certain— 
would obviously change the whole political situation 
not merely in the House of Commons but in the country. 
The effect of his presence on the Front Opposition Bench 
would no doubt, in the first place, be to throw into 
clearer relief than ever the extraordinary parliamentary 
weakness of the present Government—a defect which, 
in view of the compact which is understood to exist 
between Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law, cannot 
be remedied by the Prime Minister’s undertaking the 
duties of Leader of the House and attending with more 
regularity. But what is far more important in relation 
to the political future of the country is the effect which 
Mr. Asquith’s return to active leadership may be 
expected to have in the direction of re-uniting the 
Liberal Party, and making it impossible for Mr. Lloyd 
George to hope to obtain any appreciable amount of 
Liberal support—even in Wales—without definitely 
returning to the fold and renouncing all his present 
associations. That certainty would go far to clear up 
present obscurities and pave the way for the General 
Election which is so urgently needed. 


a: * 


The new policy of the Allies in relation to Russia is as 
yet very far from being clear. So many different plans 
have been in turn announced and abandoned that the 
public is certainly entitled to be sceptical regarding the 
latest of them—especially as its publication was accom- 
panied by a semi-official report of a project involving 
the employment of 200,000 Allied troops to resist 
Bolshevik aggression in the Caucasus, For our part we 
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are inclined to reject this latter report and accept the 
view that the proposal to open trade with Russia is 
seriously intended and will be carried out. For that is 
obviously the line of least resistance, and the Supreme 
Council has no longer either the strength or the self- 
confidence that would be necessary for the adoption of 
any other. That the initiative in this case came from 
Mr. Lloyd George is an open secret, and in view of the 
attitude of the Italian Parliament it may be supposed 
that the Italian Government took the same view, and 
that M. Clemenceau surrendered to force majeure. For 
M. Clemenceau has always taken what may be called 
the Churchill view of Bolshevism. Only a week or two 
ago he was advocating the policy of the “ ring of barbed 
wire,”’ and since the main facts of the situation were as 
plain then as they are now, it is not at all likely that he 
has found any reason to change his opinion. He has 
merely given way. 
* ~ * 

It must be recognised, however, that there is a good 
deal of danger about a decision arrived at in thismanner, 
especially when the dissenting party happens to be the 
French Government. For if the French have not really 
accepted the new policy, there are many ways in which 
they may contrive to hamper or even defeat it. For 
instance, trade cannot be opened with Soviet Russia 
through the Black Sea as long as the counter-revolution- 
aries are encouraged to make use of the war vessels 
which have been handed over to them. Nor can it be 
opened through Poland or Finland or the Baltic Pro- 
vinces, as long as those countries are encouraged to 
maintain a state of war with Russia. As for Petrograd, 
it will not be open as a port for three or four months, 
for the ice rarely melts before May. It is clear, therefore, 
that the new decision will mean very little unless pressure 
is brought to bear upon the French Government with a 
view to the abandonment of the policy which it has been, 
and still is, pursuing in these border regions. We 
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published a fortnight ago the terms in which M. Pichon 
threatened the Esthonian Government in case it should 
decide to seek the peace which the country so urgently 
needs—with the result that nothing more than an 
armistice is to be concluded. The Polish occupation of 
Dvinsk, the other day, was similarly due to French 
inspiration, whilst the new campaign opened by the 
Letts was practically forced on the Lettish Government 
which, owing to its internal weakness, is more or less 
completely in the hands of the French military and 
political missions. If the decision of the Supreme 
Council is to lead to anything, Mr. Lloyd George will 
have to secure a clear understanding on these points. 
* * * 


The hope that at last we are to have a settlement 
of the interminable Adriatic dispute has been rudely 
dashed. There have been new discussions, new pro- 
posals, new concessions on either side, but—plus ¢a 
change plus c’est la méme chose. The situation now is, 
so far as can be seen, that both Italy and the Jugo-Slavs 
are willing that Fiume, as well as Zara, shall be inde- 
pendent states under the League of Nations, but the 
Jugo-Slavs absolutely refuse to go behind the frontier- 
line drawn by President Wilson in Istria. On that there 
is a deadlock. Signor Nitti says that Italian patience 
is exhausted, and proposes now to claim his full rights 
under the secret Treaty of London. The Belgrade 
Government has till Sunday to make up its mind. In 
this sorry business the Supreme Council has, as might 
have been expected, cut a sorry figure. It is accused 
by the partisans of the Jugo-Slavs of adopting a bullying 
attitude and exasperating arguments, nor do its efforts 
appear to have satisfied the Italians. It is, however, 
absurd to put all, or even most of, the blame on M. 
Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George at this stage. There 
was a time, perhaps, many months ago, when they might, 
by the exercise of some statesmanship, have solved the 
problem: but that time is long past. The shortest 
way out of the difficulty now is, no doubt, to impose a 
settlement on the basis of the Treaty of London. Yet 
that is not certain to spell satisfaction even to the 
Italians, for it must not be forgotten that under the 
Treaty of London Fiume would go not to the League of 
Nations, but to the Jugo-Slavs. And there would 
inevitably be left a permanent bitterness on each side, 
of sinister omen for the future peace of Europe. For 
ourselves, we cannot honestly pretend to see any easy 
solution, so long as the present intransigeance persists, 
A dangerous and ugly nationalism is rampant in the 
Adriatic, as it is elsewhere. The League of Nations is 
not in a position, as it ought to have been by this time, 
to exert a really international influence against this 
obstinate disease. Only when it is in such a position 
will there be a prospect of genuine peace. The sooner 
the League supplants its discredited and incompetent 
fount, the Peace Conference, the better. 

* * * 

The demand for the surrender of the Kaiser was sent 
to the Dutch Government last ‘week, and it is worth 
noting that the text of the Note having been duly 

rinted, the matter aroused practically no further 
interest or comment as far as the British Press was 
concerned. It is clearer than ever that no one wants 
the Kaiser brought to London, and that if the Dutch 
authorities were to succumb to the eloquence of the 
Supreme Council’s appeal, they would cause an immense 
amount of embarrassment to everybody concerned. 


That, however, is not at all likely. The Dutch Govern- 
ment doubtless understands the situation perfectly well, 
and will be willing enough to provide Mr. Lloyd George 
with the excuse he needs for the evasion of an incon- 
venient election pledge. The only problem to which it 
may be supposed to be giving any serious consideration 
is that of the precise terms in which its refusal is to be 
couched. 
* * a 

The Board of Trade has allowed a very pretty scandal 
to arise out of nothing at all. After getting the 
Profiteering Act enacted, and appointing a large 
central committee to investigate prices and costs, 
profits and Trusts, it is refusing to publish the reports 
of the investigations on the ground of some extra- 
ordinary legal opinion, which it will not produce, to 
the effect that there is no legal power to publish the 
reports that the Act contemplates, even if no firm or 
person is referred to and no accusation or aspersion 
is made. We gather that the reports so far suppressed 
disclose no scandals, but the public appetite has been 
whetted by hints that some other reports about to 
be submitted—relating to wool and worsted yarn, 
sewing cotton and soap—contain revelations of extra- 
ordinary profits, running into hundreds and thousands 
per cent., which Sir Auckland Geddes is suspected— 
probably quite erroneously—of desiring to suppress. 
The curious thing is that the Board of Trade, whilst 
claiming that it is advised that a would 
be a statutory misdemeanour, has published one report, 
relating to a monopoly of quinine, which shows that 
the whole world is at the mercy of a close ring of Anglo- 
Dutch growers of cinchona, by which-the price has been 
raised fourfold. This, however, is only a sample of 
what is happening (as the recent Committee on Trusts 
disclosed) in nearly every industry. The Inland Revenue 
authorities are reported to be amazed at the magnitude 
of the profits that are revealed in the Income Tax 
returns ; and to be seriously concerned at the extent 
to which the supertax is being “ avoided ”’ by the prac- 
tice of distributing in dividends only a small part of 
the profits—the balance being eventually distributed 
in bonus shares, on which no supertax is payable. 
Altogether, there is a great deal for Sir Auckland 
Geddes to cover up, if he has any desire to conceal 
the depredations that are going on. But presumably 
he will see the necessity for publicity, legal objections 
notwithstanding. 

* * 

The railway settlement is being generally accepted 
‘“‘under protest”’ by the various branches and dis- 
tricts of the National Union of Railwaymen. It is not 
a settlement with which any section appears to be 
satisfied, and it is certainly unlikely to prove a stable 
basis for railway peace in the future. Its only advantage 
is that a sufficient time is likely to elapse before its 
unpopular, wage-reducing clauses have to be put into 
operation to allow of a farther revision of these clauses 
before they actually come into effect. How far the 
settlement is from really clearing up the situation in 
the railway world may be judged from the fact that 
already serious trouble is brewing in at least two 
important sections of that world. The Railway Clerks 
Association, which represents practically the whole 
of the clerical and supervisory grades, has been in 
negotiation with the Government for over a year on 
its national programme, and still no settlement appears 
to be in sight. There is now very serious unrest through- 
out these vital grades, which are almost as well able 
to hold up the service as the manual worker, and an 
early settlement of their claims is imperative if further 
trouble is to be avoided. Moreover, there appears 
still to be a deadlock in the negotiations between the 
N.U.R. and the Government concerning the “ signal” 
grades, the men absolutely refusing to agree to the 
proposal that rates of pay in each box should be graded 
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jn accordance with the number of “‘lever-movements”’ 
required ; in other words, that a system of “ payment 
by results ’’ should be generally introduced. Apparently, 
the futility of attempting to force “‘ payment by results ”’ 
on unwilling workers is not yet recognised by employers 
and Government departments. 

* e * 

The first meeting in Paris of the Labour Economic 
Council formed on the initiative of the French General 
Confederation of Labour has now been held, and 
has set up a number of special commissions to investigate 

rticular economic problems and report back to the 
full body. This is a departure of very considerable 
importance ; for the new Council is a definite attempt 
to bring together the French Trade Unions, associations 
of technicians and brainworkers, the Civil Servants, 
and the Co-operative Movement, in order to work out 
a joint programme for the reorganisation of industry 
on a democratic basis. These four elements are equally 
represented upon it, and its formation is a definite 
attempt by the French Labour forces to work out an 
economic policy in complete independence of the 
Government. At its recent National Congress, the 
C.G.T. revised its programme by laying down as its 
object the control of industry by the producers in 
conjunction with the representatives of the consumers. 
In connection with this revision, M. Jonhaux, the 
Secretary of the C.G.T., fully explained to the delegates 
his plans for the formation of the Labour Economic 
Council, and they were approved. It is too early yet to 
form any estimate of the real effectiveness or representa- 
tive character of the new body ; but the mere fact of its 
establishment shows that this is not the only country 
in which there is 2 marked tendency towards a union 
of the forces of the workers by hand and brain to formu- 
late plans for a new economic order. The progress of 
the new Council will be watched with attention in this 
country as well as in France. 

* * * 


In this connection, it is interesting to note that a 
Conference of Professional, Technical and Admini- 
strative Associations enrolling employed brainworkers 
in various industries and services is to meet in London 
shortly for the purpose of forming an effective Federation 
of all the associations which are working on Trade 
Union lines among the various classes of brainworkers. 
A preliminary conference of a number of the associations 
concerned was held last December, and since then a 
drafting committee has been at work formulating 
definite proposals. Among the foremost objects of 
the Federation is a full consideration of the relations 
between the brainworkers’ organisations and the general 
Trade Union Movement. It is greatly to be hoped 
that the proposed Federation will succeed in establishing 
itself on a firm basis ; for the many associations which 
have sprung into existence among brainworkers during 
the last few years urgently need co-ordination and some 
common direction of policy. Moreover, just as there is 
still a certain ‘‘ snobbishness *” among the brainworkers 
in their attitude to the manual workers’ organisations, 

ere is a corresponding suspicion of the brainworkers 
still lingering in the minds of many Trade Unionists. 
A clear formulation of policy by the brainworkers 
should do much to remove both the snobbishness and 
the suspicion; for the brainworkers will be likely to 
find that their best hope lies in alliance with the manual 
workers, and the manual workers will be far more 
teady to recognise the special position of the brain- 
workers when the latter are well organised and able to 

ut forward a clear statement of policy. The new 
ederation has an important task before it, and we 
Wish it every success. - 
* * * 

The Building Guild proposal, mentioned in these 

columns last week, has now received the full endorse- 





ment of all the building Trade Unions in the Manchester 
area, and is being rapidly taken up in London and other 
centres. It is to be fully discussed at the next meeting 
of the National Federation of Building Trades Opera- 
tives, and may then probably be taken in hand on a 
national scale. The chief difficulty raised by the 
members of the Housing Committee of the Manchester 
City Council who are considering the scheme is under- 
stood to be financial, and relates to the question of the 
financial guarantees which the operatives are in a 
position to offer. To this the operatives reply that they 
offer no financial guarantees at all, and that to do so 
is not their business. Their guarantee, they hold, is 
their command of the labour power which is required 
to build the necessary houses, and just as a capitalist 
builder, who gives a financial guarantee, gives, and can 
give, no guarantee that he will be able to command the 
necessary labour, so they, who give a labour guarantee, 
must not be asked for a financial guarantee as well. 
In view of the fact that shortage of labour is, at least 
in the big centres, the main difficulty in the way of any 
effective housing scheme, the command which the Trade 
Unions have of labour and their power to divert it from 
other operations to house-building—to say nothing of 
their power greatly to increase output if satisfactory 
conditions are ensured—are quite enough, at the present 
time, to command respect for any proposal put forward 
from their side. There are difficulties in the way of the 
Guild proposal ; but it is amply worth while to use every 
effort to remove them and to give a trial to what may 
prove a really momentous industrial experiment. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The results of the 
local elections held in Ireland under the proportional 
system have given a satisfaction that is not confined 
to any one party. The Carsonites come out worst ; 
and some of the results in the North-East corner 
are quite surprising. In one town near Belfast, reputed 
to be the most loyal in Ireland, a Sinn Feiner headed 
the poll. In the South of Ireland the success of the 
Labour candidates was most notable. Labour, even 
in some of the purely country districts competed 
on almost even terms with Sinn Fein. But it is not clear 
what are the ideas of the young country people who 
join Labour organizations and vote for Labour. They 
may be acting under the influence of the Socialist 
theories preached at Dublin headquarters; or their 
vote may be mainly a protest against the too transcen- 
dental politics of Sinn Fein. That positive and acquisitive 
side of the Irish character which gave such power to 
the various land leagues no doubt still survives. For 
the present, however, it is likely that Labour will 
act in alliance with the Sinn Fein majorities throughout 
the country. One pleasant feature of the Dublin 
elections was the return at the top of the poll of two or 
three men who, although of an unquestionable 
Nationalism, sought a ticket from no party. Among 
these was the excellent Lord Mayor, Mr. O'Neill, a 
man whose service to Irish peace in the last few years 
deserves more recognition than it has received. 

* * 2 

The deputation from the English Labour Party 
has certainly arrived at an interesting time; for the 
relations between the new Sinn Fein local bodies 
and the Irish Government are likely to produce a critical 
situation. Sinn Fein is in a position to bring local 
government to a standstill by refusing, for instance, 
to recognize the Local Government Board in Dublin 
on which the public bodies have hitherto been dependent 
for grants. If, on the other hand, the public bodies 
seek financial support from Dail Eireann, the challenge 
to the Castle will be equally direct, for Mr. Macpherson's 
policy is to suppress every activity in Ireland that 

retends to derive from “the Republic.” The Sinn 
einers of the Cork council, however, appear to be 
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throwing logic to the winds ; for it is stated that they 
will pursue, in the matter of the appointment of High 
Sheriffs, the customary legal course of sending the 
names of this nominees to the Lord Lieutenant for 
his approval. Of the gentlemen between whom Lord 
French will be asked to choose, the first was arrested 
last May charged with wounding a constable (should 
he be selected he will have the summonsing of the 
Grand Jury and the Special Jury to try himself). 
The second has recently escaped from jail. The third 
was arrested in connexion with an explosion in Cork, 


and is also an escaped prisoner. 
* * * 


A Political Correspondent writes: I am interested to see 
that in the course of a somewhat inaccurate comment on my 
observations of last week as to the imminence of a general 
election, Mr. Garvin, in the Observer, not only reasserts the 
soundness of his judgment and information on the point, but 
goes on rather unnecessarily to remind me that the date of the 
dissolution may be determined by the personal act of the Prime 
Minister. Of course it may, and, of course, Mr. Garvin’s infor- 
mation is good—so far as it goes. Part of my case was that the 
recent dissolution rumours might generally be traced to a highly 
responsible quarter (I suggested Downing Street), and that one 
reason for their circulation was to remind certain stiff-necked 
members of the Coalition of the Prime Minister’s personal power 
in the matter. 

* * * 

Apparently, Mr. Garvin feels that this is too slight an inference 
to draw from the available evidence, being himself convinced 
that a dissolution is actually in contemplation, and that the 
period of twelve months’ grace which I had imagined to be in 
the minds of possibly yet better-informed prophets (Sir George 
Younger via Sir Walter de Frece) is something of a mirage. 
Inference for inference, Mr. Garvin’s is certainly the more 
exciting of the two. Yet it still falls short, I am disappointed 
to find, of the intrepid simplicity of a definite prediction. 

* * ok 

Forecasts of this kind are frequently inspired by a variety 
of motives. Though it is the Prime Minister’s privilege to be 
able to advise a dissolution at a time chosen by himself. events 
might compel him to go to the country unexpectedly. Were 
such an occasion to arise within the next few weeks, which of 
the three chief political parties would be best prepared to meet 
it? Not, I think, the Coalition—certainly not the Coalition 
if caught in the embarrassing process of casting its present 
speckled skin for a new self-coloured one. I do not know pre- 
cisely how many Labour and Independent Liberal candidates 
happen to be in readiness for a surprise dissolution, but I am 
told that, whenever it may come, the election will find the 
former and possibly both of these parties well advanced in 
preparation, and each at least sure of its own identity. What, 
on the other hand, of the Coalition—caught, as I have suggested, 
in the very throes of its sloughing operation? By some means 
or other the coupon arrangement would have to be hastily 
patched up anew for a second trial. Yet with what sort of 
prospect of a second success? On the whole, I am not sur- 
prised at the hurry-up signals of the Downing Street syren. 

* * * 

Though Ministers are at variance on the question of trying 
the ex-Kaiser (there is no longer, it seems, any idea of hanging 
him), I do not suppose that so stale a controversy is capable 
of causing much friction in the Cabinet—unless indeed Wilhelm 
should turn the tables by offering to present himself in person 
for trial.. What the present Foreign Minister thinks of the 
proposal was plainly indicated by himself in a public speech some 
time ago. By way of supplement to Lord Curzon’s view, here 
is the opinion of one of the most Imperialistic of his predecessors, 
characteristically expressed within the last few days in slightly 
paraphrased Shakespearean form :— 

** Leave him to Heaven, 
And to those thorns that in his bosom lodge 
To prick and sting him.” 
* * * 

In the perturbations of Paisley over the choice of a Liberal 
candidate, support may be found for the theory that in Scotland, 
even more than in England, the extra-official type of Liberal 
remains loth to part with the Coalition flesh-pots, actual or 
prospective, whereas the general body of the party has long since 
gone into out-and-out opposition. At the General Election, 
when the pot-hunting section commanded numbers as well as 
influence, Sir John Macallum, successful though he was in 
resisting the indignity of a coupon, so far yielded to the pressure 
cf his itionist friends as to promise a general support to the 
Lloyd George Government. Consequently, while in spirit a 


Wee Free, his pledge compelled him to remain more or less inde- 

ndent even of the Independents. Hence, I suppose, the faint- 

earted and unjustifiable attempt of the Coalitionists at the time 
of his death to claim him as one of themselves, 


THE TRIUMPH OF BOLSHEVISM 


HE Allied Governments have made fools of 
themselves over Russia because they feared 
the Bolsheviks too much and_ respected 

them too little. Our own Government has spent more 
than a hundred millions of perfectly good British 
Bradburys in learning what it ought to have known 
at least a year ago: that unless it was prepared to 
conquer Russia and administer it as a British pro- 
tectorate intervention was bour.d to end in disaster. 
Even now it appears to have learned only half its 
lesson. It has realised that the Soviet Government 
must be respected, but not that it need not be feared. 
The decision of the Supreme Council to permit trade 
with Russia on a limited scale, welcome as it is, seems 
to have been dictated by considerations of temporary 
expediency rather than of anything that can be called 
statesmanship. Our commercial policy towards Russia 
is to be as half-hearted as our military policy has been. 
Trade is to be permitted, not officially encouraged. 
The Supreme Council in its wisdom has devised a means 
by which we may enjoy the best of both worlds ; without 
soiling the hem of our garment by contact with bloody 
murderers, we are to obtain from them the food and 
the flax that we want. 

But, of course, the thing will notstop there. Assuming 
that the decision is serious, once trade begins to flow 
across the borders of Soviet Russia no Government 
will have power to set limits to it. Undoubtedly, it 
will be very profitable trade, easier in many ways to 
finance and to develop than trade with Germany or 


- Austria, and it will probably not take long to assume 


quite considerable proportions. Recognition of Lenin 
and his colleagues as, at any rate, the de facto Govern- 
ment of Russia will then become unavoidable. Unless 
we are to hand Russia over commercially to Germany 
and the neutrals, we shall be obliged to make peace ; 
and peace implies recognition. Recognition is, there- 
fore, what the decision of the Supreme Council really 
means, and the sooner that is frankly admitted, and 
its consequences faced, the better for us all. The only 
result of a continued refusal to face the facts of the 
Russian situation will be to tie our own hands as 
against the Bolshevik Government and yield to it the 
advantages both of initiatve and of decision in all 
that concerns our mutual relations. 

It is important to observe that the position in Russia 
has been fundamentally modified during recent months. 
In the early part of last year we frequently expressed 
in these columns the view that peace with the Bolsheviks 
would be followed pretty quickly by their overthrow 
through the action of internal forces. It seems impossible 
now to entertain any such expectation. ll recent 
information from public and other sources indicates 
that the Soviet Government has been gaining 
enormously both in prestige and in popularity. The 
Allies gave it its chance of finding its feet and it has 
found them; and whether we make war or whether 
we make peace there is nothing we can do now which 
is likely seriously to shake its authority. Between its 
position to-day and its position twelve months ago 
there is no comparison. The sweeping victories of the 
Red Army have naturally had a tremendous effect, 
but that is not the only, or even perhaps the most 
important, factor in the change which has taken place. 
The Soviet Government has succeeded not only mn 
its military but in its economic organisation of Russia. 


It has abandoned in many respects its own principles, 
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but it has provided the people with work and food. 
The transport system has been completely reorganised ; 
a harvest richer than any that has been known in 
Russia for a generation has eliminated all fear of 
starvation; and whilst there is still a great shortage 
of manufactured goods, the situation even in this respect 
is vastly easier than it was a year ago, owing to the 
successful restarting and development of factories 
throughout the area which has been untouched by the 
civil war. It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to overestimate the moral effect of these achievements. 
From the point of view of the Russian workman the 
Soviet Government has justified itself. It may not be 
popular, but it has made good; and there is ample 
ground for supposing—and this is the essential point— 
that a change might be a change for the worse. 

In a word, the Soviet Government has shown that 
it can govern. Herein lies the secret of the great 
accessions of strength and support which it is known 
to have obtained during the past year from amongst 
the educated classes. To suppose that this support 
is merely the result of terrorism and the fear of 
starvation is no more a tenable theory than it is to suppose 
that Trotsky’s overwhelming victories have been won by 
troops which only took the field because there were 
Chinese with machine-guns in their rear. Men may be 
forced by terrorism to conform to a rule, but no such 
motive can explain the energy and the efficient activity 
which have become more and more apparent during 
the past year not only in the Army but in every branch 
of Russian industry and administration. It is manifest 
that the brain-workers are not only working for Lenin 
but, with few exceptions, are putting their hearts 
into their work. On any other supposition what the 
Soviet Government has achieved would be a sheer 
miracle. 

Moreover, there is plenty of direct evidence to the 
same effect. In the negotiations which are going on 
between the Russian and Esthonian Governments 
at Dorpat, the naval representative of the former 
is Count Benckendorff, son of the late Russian 
Ambassador in London. He does not profess to share 
the social and economic creed of the Communists 
but holds that in serving the Soviet Government he 
is serving Russia. Asked whether that Government 
was really popular in Russia, he replied that it was 
not, but that it knew its own mind and was less 
unpopular and far more efficient than any Government 
Russia had ever had ; that its achievements with regard 
to education and the care of children were very 
remarkable ; and that with regard to the reorganisation 
of industry it was showing a degree of capacity and 
energy far in advance of anything that was known 
in the Russia of the old regime. Such appears now 
to be the general verdict in Russia itself. The chief 
difficulty which Lenin had to face, namely, the active 
opposition or passive resistance of those brain-workers 
who alone could make his administration a success 
has been overcome; and it is the Allies who have given 
him the chance of overcoming it. We supplied Denikin 
with British guns and British tanks manned by British 
soldiers, and thus made a present to the Bolsheviks 
of whatever democratic or patriotic sentiment existed 
in Russia. Lenin got the help he wanted and has known 
hew to use it so as to keep it. 

We suppose that in all modern history there has 
never been a case of the suppression of the truth so 
general and so successful as the suppression of the 
truth about Bolshevism. Economically, it is a crude 
and probably unworkable creed. Politically, it is 









undemocratic and inevitably unpopular. In practice 
it has been responsible for infinite disorganisation, 
suffering, and brutality. But the fundamental facts 
remain that essentially it is an idealistic doctrine, 
that the mass of the Russian proletariat see it as such, 
and that its leading exponents—Lenin, Tchitcherin, 
Lunacharsky, Litvinoff, Krassin—are men whose per- 
sonal idealism is above question or criticism. They are 
fanatics, if you please, but their disinterested sincerity 
is apparent in everything that they have done. And 
that is the basis of their power. In this country, 
deprived as it is of almost all but “ propagandist ”’ 
information, they are regarded as bloodthirsty murderers. 
It has not been suggested that any of the men we have 
named have been directly or personally responsible 
for the cruelties that have been practised by bands 
of Red Guards, any more than General Denikin is 
held responsible for the wholesale orgy of torture, 
rape, and murder of which his troops were guilty in 
Kieff; but the attempt to tar all Bolsheviks with 
the same brush has been on the whole successful, with 
the result that Western public opinion has scarcely 
any conception of the position which the leaders of 
Bolshevism have in their own country. Everyone 
there knows that they have no private ends to serve— 
a fact which in Russia, the home of idealism, covers, 
perhaps, a greater multitude of sins than it ever could 
in England. The Bolsheviks may be tyrants, but 
they are disinterested tyrants. No one has ever 
accused the Bolshevik leaders of making money out 
of their positions. It is well known that Lenin himself 
lives upon the rations of a sedentary worker, which 
are substantially less than those of a manual labourer. 
And the moral strength which the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment has derived from that single fact is beyond all 
calculation. 

Moreover, paradoxical as it may seem, Bolshevism 
has meant freedom in a sense whieh has become more 
and more clear and important in Russian eyes as the 
months and years of Bolshevik tyranny have rolled by. 
Bolshevik tyranny may be as stern and as cruel as the 
tyranny of the Tsar—but with a difference. It is not 
inevitable ; it is founded on force, not on convention 
or religion ; it is not a class tyranny—except for the 
drones of society ; it does not prevent the workman or 
the peasant from holding up his head; it may be in 
effect an oligarchy, but it is a proletarian oligarchy, 
and if it is not freedom it is at least the prelude to 
freedom ; it contains no threat of hereditary or pluto- 
cratic domination ; it is democratic in essence if not 
in form, because it has no ultimate sanction save that 
of popular consent, and no power save that which it 
derives from the support of common men—even if 
they be a minority ; to English eyes it may appear as 
reaction, but for Russians it is the most democratic 
Government that they have ever known. Even the 
peasant who profoundly resents the forcible com- 
mandeering of his produce knows that his milk goes 
first to the children, and that his own sons have now 
educational opportunities undreamt of in the days of 
the Tsar. 

We do not defend Bolshevism. We merely attempt 
to describe and explain its position in Russia to-day, 
without reference to the blinding prejudice which the 
atrocity-mongers have created. It is a passing phase 
of the revolution. But probably it is a necessary 
phase. At all events, it is in the legitimate line of the 
revolutionary succession; its triumphs are *unmis- 
takably the triumphs of the revolution, just as the 
triumphs of Denikin or Koltchak—however democratic 
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their professions and even their sincere intentions— 
would have been the triumphs of counter-revolution. 
Denikin might or might not have attempted to recreate 
the Tsardom, but his rule would have been the rule of 
the class which ruled when there was a Tsar. The 
Russian people knew that, and that is why his efforts 
were doomed to failure from the outset. For the 
Russian revolution is a real thing. The spirit of it 
is in every peasant and every workman, and two years 
of Bolshevik rule—or tyranny—have only intensified 
the conviction of freedom as something that has been 
won and must be held. It would be absurd to suggest 
that under Soviet rule the Russian people has found 
itself. Clearly enough it is still puzzled and dissatisfied, 
largely disappointed of the great hopes which the 
revolution created. But it knows that it wants 
nothing that it has had in the past, and that it had 
better die than go back. The Bolsheviks, aided by 
the policy of the Allies, have been able to turn that 
universal conviction to their own account—and through 
it they have triumphed. 


ATROCITY FILMS AND THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


= ANUARY the 16th, 1920, will go down to 
J history as the date of the birth of the new 
world,” said M. Léon Bourgeois the other day 
at the first meeting of the Council of the League of 
Nations. It is true that similar phrases have been used 
on the various occasions during the past year, on which 
innocent people thought the League had been estab- 
lished, and that the edge of our excitement has long 
been rubbed off. But we may let that pass; it is a 
satisfaction that it has come to life, long deferred as the 
birth has been. We know, of course, how heavily 
handicapped the League has been, first of all by the 
vacillations and folly of the Supreme Council, and, 
secondly, by the opposition in America. Neverthe- 
less, the world has been getting impatient—and justifi- 
ably impatient. And with impatience, disillusionment 
and doubts have grown apace. Many, who a few 
months ago were prepared with an enthusiastic welcome, 
to-day look critically at the new infant, anxious lest 
it should prove to be a crétin that has been born. What 
are we to say of this inaugural meeting ? 

The Council met, made speeches, appointed the 
Sarre Valley Commissioners (a not very arduous task) 
—and that was all the business. “ Public opinion,” 
observed M. Bourgeois, “* will perhaps be surprised that 
we have not to-day carried further our deliberations.” 
Public opinion may or not be surprised, knowing well 
what our European statesmen are ; but it will certainly 
not be pleased. Nor, we think, will it be impressed 
with M. Bourgeois’ excuse for the slimness of the 
agenda: “ We are here to represent responsible Govern- 
ments, and while realising the grandeur of the work, we 
cannot ignore the inevitable difficulties of the enter- 
prise we are trying to serve.”” How many times has 
that sort of thing been said in defence of the delays and 
shufflings of the Peace Conference itself! We do not 
want the League of Nations to ignore any difficulties. 
We want them to assure us that they are going to deal 
with those difficulties without more loss of time. Did 
they, at this momentous meeting, give us any such 
assurance ? Not at all. Lord Curzon made a speech 
in which he dwelt on the importance of open diplomacy 
and of the reduction of armaments. This speech was 


ee 


hailed by some of our newspapers as “a noble utter. 
ance.” In view of some of Lord Curzon’s own recent 
negotiations and our present machinations in various 
parts of Europe, and in view of our naval expenditure 
(actually treble that of 1914-15) and the colossal demands 
made for the Air Force, we are inclined to call it a bad 
joke. The first meeting of the Council, therefore, has 
left us pretty much where we were. 

Meantime the League of Nations Union in this 
country, in the course of its campaign to interest the 
British public, has struck out a new line. It is to 
exhibit Armenian atrocities ‘“‘on the film.” Some 
excitement has been aroused by the prospect of this 
representation, because it depicts naked women. The 
police have, of course, been shocked, as one would 
expect them to be. On the other hand we have been 
reassured (also as one would expect) by such arguments 
as that distinguished people, including bishops, have 
seen the film and approved it as being quite decent, 
or that the naked women are “ only flashed on and off 
the screen for an instant”! We are not, however, 
concerned with the propriety of exhibiting nakedness, 
Nor, for the moment, are we concerned with the wider 
question of whether “ horrors” ought to be served up 
to the public—whether they depict tortures by Turks or 
Bolshevists, or the ravages of venereal disease. What 
we are concerned with is whether it is the business of 
the League of Nations—or the League of Nations Union, 
which for this purpose is much the same thing—to 
promote this form of propaganda. We are very positive 
that it is not. What is going to be gained in this case ? 
The public will be shown the terrible effects of war, 
say some. As if the public did not know the terrible 
effects of war by this time! Moreover, Armenian 
atrocities are not simply the outcome of war; they 
have been perpetrated on a hideously large scale in 


' piping times of peace. According to another account, 


it is hoped to rouse a feeling in favour of Armenia 
being protected from the Turks in the future. But who 
is there who does not want, and confidently expect, 
that Armenia is going to be protected from the Turks. 
It is the duty of the Peace Conference and the League 
of Nations to see to that ; it is mere nonsense to pretend 
that more popular support is required for the policy of 
savingthe remnants of this unhappy people. The effect 
on the minds of many spectators of these pictures will 
be to exacerbate their hatred—hatred of the Turks? 
since the normal man’s hatred vents itself on persons, 
when it can, and not merely on abstract things. Is it 
the business of the League of Nations to promote 
hatred of the Turks, or of any other people, however 
badly they have behaved? We read on the highly 
coloured poster which advertises this exhibition that 
it “‘ will make every woman’s blood boil.” But we 
have surely had enough “ boiling blood” during the 
last five and a-half years. We suggest that cool heads 
and active brains would be a desirable alternative. 
There is no need to excuse or conceal the wickedness of 
the Turks—or our own, for that matter, as exemplified 
to-day in Vienna or Buda Pesth or the Ukraine. But 
the League of Nations Union might well go about its 
task in another way. 

The fact is that the public, though it knows and cares 
all too little about foreign affairs, is not such a fool as 
many of the politicians think it. It understands in a 
general, but sufficiently clear, manner that there is a 
League of Nations in existence, which may render 
enormous services to mankind. It doubtless does not 
realise yet how much depends on itself in democratising 
and stiffening the League. But it believes, quite 
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rightly, that the next steps can be, and ought to be, 
taken by the League itself, to show that it is alive and 
is worth keeping alive. The public, in short, wants at 
this moment not words but work, not pictures but 
policies. It is idle to pretend that the League can do 
nothing without America. It can do something, even 
though it may be handicapped by her absence. It is 
also idle to pretend that the League must now merely 
wait for the appointed times when it has to perform 
this or that specific task laid upon it by the Peace 
Treaties. The whole world is upside down, and the 
League has been established as one of the means of 
righting it. Its powers are pretty widely drawn, and 
nobody would complain even if it were to stretch a 
point in the effort to prevent the further ruin of civilisa- 
tion. The Assembly, we are well aware, has not yet 
been convoked ; but the Council can act independently. 
It is by Article 4 of the Covenant definitely empowered 
“to deal at its meetings with any matter within the 
sphere of action of the League, or affecting the peace 
of the world.” 

We suggest, then, that the Council ought forthwith 
to begin its interference with war and disorder. Lord 
Robert Cecil, speaking at Newcastle last week, referred 
to the many questions awaiting the League, “ from the 
setting up of the system of mandatories down to the 
regulations of international rivers ; from the limitations 
of European armaments down to the control of the 
liquor traffic with native races ; from the establishment 
of an International Court of Justice down to the settle- 
ment of the rules of procedure at the Council and the 
Assembly.”” But he also made two proposals as_ to 
possible and immediate activities which are not 
included, so to speak, in the authorised programme. He 
suggested that the Council might send a commission 
to Russia to report authoritatively on the situation 
there, all parties being engaged, if possible, to cease 
fighting pending the report. And he suggested that the 
Council might also busy itself with concerted plans for 
dealing with the economic situation in Europe. These 
things may seem in themselves very small; they might 
not result in any immediate or striking success. But 
they would at least be bigger things than doing nothing. 
They would be a better advertisement for the League 
than high falutin’ speeches or the exhibition of atrocity 
films. They would do something to relieve the public 
of the suspicion that it is going to be fooled again by 
the “‘ League statesmen” as it was fooled by the ‘‘ Peace 
Conference statesmen.” And they would mark a 
definite beginning of that concert of the nations which 
the Supreme Council has so dismally failed to embody. 
In any case, the partisans of the League, among whom 
we count ourselves, expect it to bestir itself—and that 
very quickly. 


OUTPUT AND “PAYMENT 
BY RESULTS” 


HE breakdown of the national negotiations 
for the whole of the engineering and ship- 
building industries, which took place at 
York last week, is a matter of far more than 
purely domestic concern. The metal industries are 
the most important by far of the manufacturing 
industries of this country, and the numbers directly 
concerned in the negotiations exceeded the numbers 
in the mining and cotton industries taken together. 
Moreover, both engineering and shipbuilding, although 
a dislocation in them does not so immediately affect 





every individual and household as a mining or railway 
strike, are, in a very real sense, “ key”’ industries, 
upon which the efficiency and continuous operation 
of other industries depend. The calamitous strike, 
which has been going on in the foundries, has caused 
very serious damage to many other trades, and, but 
for its failure to spread to Scotland, would have caused 
far more, unless, indeed, its further extension had 
compelled an earlier settlement. A general engineering 
and shipbuilding stoppage, or a continuous lack of 
efficiency in the operation of the industry due to unrest 
and mutual antagonism, would be a far more serious 
matter, and would greatly hamper the development 
of repel every industry in the country, besides 
striking a heavy blow at our foreign trade. 

It is, therefore, an exceedingly bad business that, 
more than a year after the conclusion of the armistice, 
literally no progress has been made towards the settle- 
ment of the many urgent problems which confront 
the industry. It is the more serious because the issues 
which remain unsettled are, to a great extent, test 
issues which affect not only engineering and ship- 
building establishments but many other important 
types of production. 

The question on which the negotiations broke down 
last week was that of “‘ payment by results.” During 
the war period, many new systems of “ payment by 
results,” of many diverse types, were introduced into 
factories up and down the country. The Ministry of 
Munitions and other Government departments did all 
they could to foster these developments, which were, 
for the most part, reluctantly accepted by the Trade 
Unions under pressure of war conditions. But, with 
experience of the working of the new systems, the 
hostility of the engineering Trade Unions, already 
marked before the war, to ‘“ payment by results,” has 
been considerably intensified. The Trade Union execu- 
tives have been repeatedly urged by large sections of 
their membership to secure the complete abolition of 
all systems of “payments by results,” and _ insist, 
as the building trades do, on the universal adoption 
of time-work. Few responsible persons, however, really 
regard this as a practicable policy so far as the engineer- 
ing industry is concerned. “Payment by results” 
is too firmly established in certain sections of the 
industry for any real attempt to be made to drive it 
completely out in the near future. 

But, if universal time-work is out of the question, the 
universal adoption of “payment by results” is far 
more so. No Trade Union executive would favour it, 
and no executive in any case would dare to recommend 
it to its members. It is therefore either sheer stupidity 
or sheer obstructiveness to put forward any such 
oe sues Yet this is what the Engineering Employers’ 

ederation appears to have done at York last week. 
As a prior condition of any national negotiations on 
the question of “ payment by results,” or on any of 
the other vital questions on which negotiations are 
pending, they put forward a proposal which would have 
committed the Trade Unions not merely to agree to 
the adoption of “ payment by results’ wherever the 
employers might choose to introduce it, but also to 
co-operate in its introduction. Upon the refusal of 
this preposterous and impossible demand, the em- 
ployers at once suspended negotiations. This not 
merely held up further negotiations upon the question 
at issue, but upon all the other problems, such as the 
“machine question”’ and the position of apprentices, 
which are also awaiting settlement. 

It is agreed on all hands that the question of output 
is vital, and that it is necessary for the efficiency of 
industry that the greatest possible output should be 
secured. But it is by no means so clear that the 
employers are right in putting forward “ payment by 
results ’’ as the universal specific whenever the question 
of output is raised. The causes of declining output in 
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industry go far deeper than this, and cannot be removed 
by the adoption of “ scientific’ or quack devices for 
speeding the workers up. It is, indeed, quite an 
arguable proposition that restriction of output is more 
prevalent where systems of “‘ payment by results ”’ 
are in operation than under the time-work system. 
“* Payment by results,” whether in the form of piece- 
work or of premium bonus or of some other kindred 
system, has so far usually meant, in the engineering 
industry, a constant duel over prices and times allowed 
between the workmen and the management, the latter 
endeavouring to cut down or keep down prices for the 
purpose of speeding-up, and the former speeding-down 
in order to maintain or increase prices. Numerous 
declarations by particular employers against price- 
cutting have not at all diminished the intensity of this 
struggle; for, at a time when time-wages are rising 
in response to the increased cost of living, exactly the 
same result as that of price-cutting is achieved by not 
increasing piece-work prices in correspondence with 
the rise in time-rates. 

Unless, therefore, and until some better system of 
“payment by results’ than any that is at present in 
operation is discovered, it is sheer foolishness to speak 
of its general adoption as a means of dealing with the 
problem of increasing output. The existing systems 
are fundamentally unsatisfactory from the workman’s 
point of view, and there is no chance of his agreeing 
> any general extension of them upon their present 
Dasis. 

For the present, therefore, instead of talking nonsense 
about the universal adoption of “‘ payment by results,” 
the engineering industry would be far better employed 
in devising, within the restricted area where the 
system at present operates, more reasonable methods 
than those which now exist. There are, we believe, 
two ways in which this could be done, but both of 
them demand a far greater display of the qualities of 
industrial statesmanship than has yet been shown on 
either side. On the employers’ side, factories working 
under “ payment by results” may be divided roughly 
into two types. There are factories—still the vast 
majo1ity—in which the prices and times allowed are 
fixed at haphazard either arbitrarily by the manage- 
ment or by rudimentary methods of bargaining between 
the management and the workman who does the 
rn There are others which have adopted, more or 
ess completely, the method of “scientific manage- 
ment,’ and in these prices and times for the various 
jobs are fixed, and methods of payment arranged, on 
a supposedly “scientific” basis by an “ efficiency 
engineer’ or some other sort of expert. There are 
also a few factories in which very rudimentary forms of 
collective workshop bargaining exist in conjunction 
with either of these methods. 

These types are not set out in order to emphasize 
the superiority of one over the other, for both of them 
have the most serious defects. The “ unscientific” 
method results in a hopeless confusion of prices which 
often bear no relation at all to the time actually required 
to do the job, but are tolerated because, taking the 
good with the bad, they work out in bulk fairly all 
right at the end of the month so far as the actual wages 
paid are concerned. But this usually means that, 
although “payment by results” is nominally in 
operation, actually the work is done exactly as it would 
be done under time-work conditions. The “ scientific ”’ 
factories have a quite different defect. The “ science ”’ 
on which prices and times are based is the exclusive 
possession of the management, and the system, therefore, 
appears to the workers to be wholly arbitrary in its 
operation. Moreover, “ scientific” pricing is still at 


a stage which leaves so big a margin for error that it 
often works out in practice quite as unfairly as the 
* haphazard ” method. 









The workman’s first objection to “payment by 
results’’ is based on the manifest absurdity, which is 
made plain to him constantly in his workshop experi- 
ence, of the existing systems. His second objection 
is that “‘ payment by results’ destroys all solidarity 
and feeling of comradeship in the workshop, and tends 
to set every man’s hand against the others. Can these 
two objections be met ? Trade Unionists, who realise 
the futility of any attempt completely to abolish the 
system, are increasingly putting forward a new pro- 
tems Without agreeing to the extension of the system 

yond its present limits, they are urging that, wherever 
it is in operation, it should be placed definitely on a 
collective basis, so that a workshop or department as a 
whole would be paid collectively on its total output, 
and left to divide the sum so realised according to its 
own idea of justice. Moreover, it is urged that not 
only must the method of payment be collective, but 
that it must be based upon a “ collective contract,” 
that is, upon an agreement as to the price to be paid 
for each operation between the management and the 
shop committee representing the whole of the workers 
in the shop. 

Collective systems of “ payment by results” have 

been in operation in many factories, especially during 
the war in shops producing a uniform output sueh as 
shells or fuses. But, both on individual and on collective 
methods, the engineering employers—and also em- 
ployers in many other industries—have hitherto wholly 
refused to recognise the full application of the Trade 
Union principle of collective bargaining to the fixing 
and adjustment of workshop prices. The rapid growth 
and full recognition by Trade Unions and employers 
alike of shop stewards and shop committees makes the 
recognition of full collective bargaining in the workshops 
indispensable, and clears the way for the adoption of 
‘collective contract’? as the method to be employed 
wherever “ payment by results’ is in operation. 
_ It is true, of course, that “collective contract” 
would not abolish friction between the employer as to 
the prices to be paid for the production of particular 
articles. But it would make the solution of this 
problem, and also the adoption of the good points in 
the system of “ scientific management,’ very much 
easier. The great defect of “* scientific management ” 
to-day is its one-sidedness—the exclusive possession 
by the employer of the scientific data and of the services 
of theexpert. Anecessary part of “collective contract” 
would be the development or engagement by the Trade 
Unions of their own scientific experts, and the evolution 
of shop stewards’ committees from mainly agitational 
into efficient bargaining bodies. This could be done 
with great rapidity if the new system were adopted, 
and it affords the only chance—a very substantial 
chance—of a real increase of output under present 
conditions. Moreover, it would go far to meet the 
present demands of the factory workers for a measure 
of control; for with “ collective contract ’’ would 
clearly go the transference into the hands of the workers 
themselves of many of the functions of workshop 
supervision and management. 

If, then, the engineering and shipbuilding employers 
really desire to increase productivity, and not merely 
to obstruct blindly anything that will add to the power 
of the Trade Unions, they would do well, instead of 
raising impossible demands for the universal extension 
of ‘payment by results,” to concentrate on making 
‘payment by results” into a system worthy of 
adoption and acceptable to those whom they employ. 
At present, there is no danger of an immediate strike 
or lock-out in the engineering and shipbuilding indus- 
tries, but this is only because the two sides are adopt- 
ing a policy of delay and waiting for a favourable 
moment for a national trial of strength. Already, 
they have been at this game for more than a year, with 
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ouguenen disastrous to the efficiency of the industry 
and therefore to the national prosperity. The com- 
exity of their problems is admittedly great ; but this 
is only the more reason why, instead of delaying and 
obstructing, they should at once set about laying the 
foundations of a settlement. Society cannot afford 
to tolerate a continuance of anarchy in so vital an 
industrial group as that concerned with the machines 
by which other industries produce and with the ships 
by which our import and export trade is carried. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HAT precisely may be intended by Mr. Lloyd 

W George and the Supreme Economic Council in an- 

nouncing that arrangements are being made for an 
immediate opening up of import and export trade with the 
Russian co-operative trade is not yet clear. But it seems to 
be an economic departure of the first magnitude. We are not 
concerned here with the political aspect of the question. 
The simple facts are that on the one hand we have Western 
Europe desperately in need of raw materials of various 
kinds which Russia can supply, but which cannot be pro- 
duced, or extracted from the producers, except in exchange 
for tangible. commodities. On the other hand, we have 
Russia with more than a hundred millions of people in a 
state of economic and financial chaos, leading inevitably 
to political instability and no small amount of starvation 
and crime, because the Governments of Western Europe 
have persisted in blockading its ports. At last, Mr. Wise 
and the other capable men on the Supreme Economic 
Council have persuaded the Prime Ministers to put their 
pride in their pockets and to do, what they ought to have 
done a year ago, namely, allow trade with Russia; inci- 
dentally, it must be supposed, also to make peace with the 
de facto Government of Russia, just as we did in 1802 with 
the de facto Government of France, in spite of what we 
thought its crimes and its dreadful opinions. 

But it is only with the Russian co-operative societies 
that international trade is to be allowed. The progress 
of the Russian co-operative movement, which was hardly 
permitted to exist before 1905, is one of those records of 
co-operative success which leave far behind even the 
greatest triumphs of private capitalism. ‘Though Russia, 
within the past decade, has greatly developed its societies 
for co-operative credit, and also various forms of associa- 
tions of producers, it is the organisation of associations 
of consumers—modelled almost exactly upon our own 
British co-operative movement—which has made the 
most striking progress. ‘Ten years ago these co-operative 
societies did not possess fifty thousand roubles of capital 
among them, and scarcely as many members. ‘To-day, 
whilst their capital runs into many millions of roubles, 
and their turnover of commodities into literally hundreds 
of millions of roubles—their aggregate membership must 
now be somewhere about twenty millions, being, with 
wives and families, at least one-third of the entire popula- 
tion of Russia and Siberia. his far-reaching organisation, 
extending all over the vast Russian territory from end to 
end, and penetrating into nearly every village, is knit 
together by a series of federations, the most important 
of which provide for the wholesale trading and banking of 
the whole movement, and in normal times for its commercial 
relations with the Co-operative Wholesale Societies of 
England, Scotland, Germany and Denmark. 

What the dealings of the Russian Government with this 
great democratic organisation have been we do not fully 
know. There is nothing in the co-operative movement 
incompatible with the most complete “ socialisation of 
the means of production” as Socialists understand it. That 


the co-operative organisation has remained intact is clear, 
and also that its trade has not only been continued but has 
actually increased. Naturally, the Bolshevists committed 
“‘ atrocities ""—so our newspapers have assured us—against 
the co-operative movement, just as Admiral Koltchak’s 
army did. But how far this interference (apart from local 
incidents due to a barbarous soldiery or a foolishly zealous 
official) has gone we do not know. We are told that the 
Government insisted that the whole population should 
become members of the local co-operative societies—which 
is what every association of consumers desires! We are 
also told that the Government took precautions, which may 
or may not have been called for, against the elected com- 
mittees of the societies becoming caucuses of revolt. More- 
over, the co-operators have actually been made to pay 
taxes. Whatever the atrocities, however, the co-operative 
representatives in London—who have, throughout, been 
strongly opposed to intervention in Russia, and, of course, 
to the blockade—have reason to believe that the societies 
are, with few exceptions, still flourishing, that their member- 
ship continues to increase, and that an ever-larger propor- 
tion of the business of the country is actually being con- 
ducted by them. Nor is this business mere shopkeeping, 
These associations of consumers, like our own, produce 
as well as distribute. They have, in various parts of Russia, 
their own flour mills and bakeries, their own boot and shoe 
factories and paper-mills, their own soap works and tobacco 
factories, their own fisheries and their own manufacture of 
various chemical products. All this vast enterprise is 
managed by elected committees of quite ‘ common folk ” 

artizans, railwaymen, peasants, with here and _ there 
a clerk or doctor—without help from the “ indispensable ” 
private capitalist. It is conducted, even in these days 
of profiteering, without the lure of profit. 

It is with this organisation that the Supreme Economic 
Council now permits us to trade—this, in itself, being an 
extraordinary Government recognition of the value of the 
co-operative movement. We are not yet told by whom 
the trade is to be conducted on this side. The Russian co- 
operators may themselves have something to say about 
that ; and we may take it that the first persons to whom 
they will turn will be the British co-operators, with whom 
they have been almost continuously in communication, 
and by whom various projects for the mutual relief of each 
other’s necessities have been already under discussion. 

We hope that the decision of the Supreme Economic 
Council means that the Russian co-operators will be left 
free to trade with whom they please, at any rate with whom 
in this country they may choose ; and that they will make 
their arrangements, at least to begin with, exclusively with 
the British Co-operative movement, represented by the 
English and Scottish Wholesale Societies. We venture 
to suggest that there should be on either side no idea of 
exports, but that each party should choose, from among 
the other’s stock and current supplies whatever it wants 
these “ reciprocal imports ” being drawn to such an extent 
as to balance each other in total amount, at prices fixed in 
a common standard of value, so as to yield in London, for 
the Russian imports, the necessary sum in British currency, 
and at the same time to yield in Russia, for the British 
imports, the necessary sum in Russian currency. The 
transactions would, in fact, be essentially on a basis of 
barter, the valuations in both currencies being merely a 
method of accounting. It is only in this way that Eastern 
and Central Europe can cut its way out of its currency 
entanglements. The English and Scottish Co-operative 
movements, which include a third of the entire population 
of Great Britain, would get at the bare cost of production and 
transport the flax and hemp of which their factories are in 
need, whilst the Russian co-operators, representing a like 
proportion of the Russian people, would get, on the same 
terms, the agricultural and other machinery, the tools 
and other commodities for which the peasants are clamouring 
and against which alone will they yield up their grain. 
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If the transaction goes through on these lines, the busi- 
ness world may get a demonstration of what the co-operators 
have long realised, namely, that the social object and real 
advantage of international trade is not pecuniary profit 
for anyone concerned, but the mutual accommodation of 
two sets of consumers. There is no need for one side to 
take advantage of the other, as British and American mine- 
owners, manufacturers and merchants are now taking 
advantage of the Continental eonsumers, by charging 
extortionate prices. With an organisation in each country 
of its associations of consumers—as the various Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Societies of England, France, Belgium, 
Germany, and Denmark were, before the war, actually 
proving in a small way—there need be no export trade, 
with its implication of “ rooking the alien,” but nothing 
beyond reciprocal imports, leaving no room for the exaction 
of profit on price. The representatives of the British con- 


sumers would choose, from among the surplus stocks of 


the French or German Co-operative Wholesale Societies 
exactly those commodities (at the price charged locally 
to members) which were thought advantageous, and would 
carry them home in the co-operators’ own steamships. 


-The representatives of the French or German consumers 


would make a similar choice at the warehouses of the English 
and Scottish Wholesale Societies, and carry their purchases 
home, to be passed into consumption to the members al 
what was equivalent (through the rebate or “ dividend ” 
on purchase) to cost price. We commend this example 
to the consideration of those who think so much of the 
export trade, and its profits—in our view, destined to 
disappear—and also to those who ask “ how under Socialism 
could foreign trade be carried on.” The answer to this 
enquiry is ‘‘ by the organised mutual exchange of reciprocal 
imports as already in practice among the Co-operative 
Wholesale Societies of Western Europe.” Mr. Lloyd 
George is now apparently—unless the array of brokers, 
merchants, bill-discounters and bankers interfere to prevent 
it—going to afford us another demonstration on a large 


scale. 


BOOKS OUT OF BOND 


N December 23rd the Public Libraries Bill 
received the Royal Assent. After wandering 
in the wilderness for sixty-nine years the 
promised land has been reached. What this 

short but vitally important new Act means only those 
who have fought the uphill fight for that higher 
education which is to be gained through books can 
imagine. Cribbed, cabined, and confined for so long, 
they are now at liberty to cast off the intolerable yoke 
of the library rate limit. 

In 1850 the first Public Libraries Act was passed, 
permitting local authorities to levy a rate not exceeding 
4d, in the £ for the provision of library buildings, ete. ; 
but not for the purchase of books! The Act of 1850 
was the result of the findings of a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons presided over by William Ewart. 
They reported that the libraries of the United Kingdom 
were few in number and very inadequate in other 
respects to the growing requirements of the community. 
Books, these Victorian optimists thought, would be 
plentifully supplied by generous donors, but this hope 
not being fulfilled, the rate limit was soon afterwards 
raised to 1d. in the £, and library authorities were 
allowed to buy books out of the money that remained 
after paying for buildings, salaries, and all other estab- 
lishment charges. 

The supply of books was, as might be expected, very 
meagre, and at the end of 30 years only 83 places had 
adopted the Public Libraries Acts. During the next 30 
years, however, there was an enormous change, no fewer 
than 439 towns adopting the Acts. This was partly 


due to a more enlightened public opinion regarding 
popular education, but still more to the munificent 
gifts of Passmore Edwards and Andrew Carnegie. 
During all these years publie libraries have been doing 
work which cannot possibly be estimated by statistics. 
The field of activities covered by a modern public library 
is known only to comparatively few. The reading rooms 
are usually dismissed as comfortable resorts where 
work-dodgers may doze over a halfpenny newspaper, 
and the lending library is regarded as an unsuccessful 
competitor with the commercial circulating libraries, 
As a matter of fact, comparison between these fiction 
and ana depots and the public library is impossible, for 
carefully selected collections in a municipal library 
cover the whole field of human knowledge. There may 
be found philosophy from Plato to Bergson, poetry 
from Homer to Hardy, travel from Strabo to Shackleton, 
fiction from Apuleius to Anatole France, religion from 
Augustine to Dean Inge, science from Euclid to the 
Transactions of the British Association: in short, there 
should be found the whole record of man’s thought and 
activity during countless ages. 

For thirty years the Library Association has striven 
to remoye the rate limitation or at least to raise it to 
twopence in the £. The fight seemed hopeless, until 
the war and its economic consequences so affected 
libraries that in many towns and cities it was impossible 
to earry on. Many reported the closing of some of 
their libraries, their inability to buy books or to spend 
money on repairs or rebinding, and at best they could 
not do more than mark time. With the halving of a 
library's already too small income immediate action was 
necessary. But how small that income was few people 
knew. Of 557 public libraries, 281 have an income not 
exceeding £350, and of these 108 have less than £100! 
What was needed was a law worthy of a rich and 
civilised country. The example of Tasmania (1867) 
might serve. ‘* The Municipal Council of every munici- 
pality may from time to time apply such sum as it sees 
fit out of the rates for the formation and maintenance 
of Public Libraries.”’ 

Then came last year the Third Interim Report of the 
Adult Education Committee on Libraries and Museums 
to the Minister of Reconstruction. In every respect 
this Report is likely to have far-reaching consequences. 
The direct result of it is the new Public Libraries Act, 
1919, which provides for the removal of the rate limit, 
the control of libraries by the Board of Education, and 
the granting of power to County Councils to establish 
libraries in rural districts. The removal of the rate 
limit was inevitable if public libraries were not to die 
of starvation. Some library authorities have of late 
valiantly endeayoured to extend the scope of their 
activities by establishing commercial libraries and 
enlarging and extending their technical and scientific 
collections to meet modern requirements, but the 
majority were so crippled financially that they could 
do no more. The Library Association viewed the 
transfer of Public Libraries to the Education Autho- 
rities with needless and exaggerated dread. This 
course the writer has advocated for years, but his has 
been a voice crying in the wilderness. The Association 
seems to fear that recreative reading, or all reading 
not carried on systematically and for a set purpose, 
will come to an end so far as publie libraries are con- 
cerned. 

Recreative reading necessarily takes a foremost place 
and has consequently been severely criticised, generally 
without due thought being given to its nature and valuc. 
Very much of what is best and most elevating in English 
literature takes the form of fiction, which, carefully 
selected as it is, has done much to widen the outlook, 
enlarge the sympathies, and elevate the impulses and 
tastes of readers. There is supposed to be some virtue 
in reading Shakespeare, while to read Meredith is to 
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waste time in novel peading. Yet there can be no 
doubt that had Shakespeare lived in the nineteenth 


instead of in the sixteenth century his work would 
have appeared in the form of prose fiction. The Com- 


- mittee reports: ‘The line between education and reerea- 


tion, or between reading with a definite abject and reading 
for pleasure cannot be drawn in aetual practice. The 
library is primarily a cultural ageney. . . . The 
recreative uses of the library will by no means disappear, 
but this does not in our opinion provide a just claim 
for keeping the library system organically separate 
from educational administration.” 

Next in importance to the removal of the rate limit 
is the granting of power to the County Councils to estab- 
lish public libraries. What this means cannot be over- 
stated. As regards books, the inhabitants of rural 
England are in a worse position than the Russian 

sant, as he, not being able to read, does nat realise 
what he lacks. Until quite recently 80 per cent. of 
town. dwellers but less than 8 per cent. of the rural 
population had access to libraries. A few counties 
have started modest schemes during the past two or 
three years by means of grants made by the Carnegie 
trustees, but it is to be hoped that County Councils 
will now do something on a much larger and more 
generous scale to quicken the intellectual life of the 
village communities. 

The School of Librarianship opened at University 
College, London, in October last is likely to effect 
a marked improvement in the qualifications of librarians, 
especially as the changed financial conditions will 
enable the authorities to attract better men and women 
to the service. Hitherto the Library Association as a 
teaching and examining body has not been a very great 
success, and we may now look forward to the time when 
not only will librarians haye practical experience of 
library routine—no mean matter—but a higher standard 
of general education will be required of them together 
with the diploma or degree in librarianship of the 
London University. 

Taken altogether, this Government measure, insig- 
nificant though it may seem to many, is one of the most 
valuable steps yet taken to bring about that new world 
which we have been told is surely to follow the tragedy 
and darkness of the past few years. T. E. M. 


THE RISK OF BEING ALIVE 


HAT it is an exceedingly risky thing to be alive 
may be seen any morning from even the 
most cursory glance at the papers. The illus- 
trated papers do more than the others to 

gloss over the fact. Looking over their pages, one would 
imagine that the most terrible risk one ran was of wed- 
ding—that is the essential word—a society beauty. 
“Man Whose Boots Let In Wet Weds Duchess *’—one 
can see the humiliating title and the still more humiliat- 
ing photographs : she with her noose of pearls, oneself 
looking as if one had been shaved and brilliantined by 
a Whitechapel barber. The photographs also suggest 
that there is a considerable risk that one will join an 
earl’s shooting party, or go on the cinema stage, or attend 
a faney dress ball, or swell into a fat boy. Sensational 
crimes occasionally break in among these penny 
theatricals, and we get the photograph of a forger who 
is clever enough to be considered the equal of a tenth- 
rate film actress, or of a public-house in which a murder 
has been committed, with a cross on the window of 
the room in which the body was discovered. But, in 
spite of these eoncessions to our love of truth, we learn 
very little from the pieture-papers about the perils of 
life, unless we turn to the almost negligible letterpress. 
There is no portrait given of the hoy who sneezes in 
the railway-carriage without putting his hand te his 





mouth, or of the germ that darts in a bee-line across to 
the other side of the carriage and infeets a handsome, 
middle-aged man with a little feathering of white hair 
at his temples. There is no photograph of the waitress 
in the underground restaurant serving the young man 
with the stewed steak that will lay him helpless with 
ptomaine poisoning before Orion's belt has been fished 
up into the sky out of some lake in Asia. There is 
not even a photograph of the small boy who threw away 
the ee of orange-peel on which the J.P. slipped, 
breaking his leg in two places. The truth is, if you wish 
to get an idea of the dangers of life, you will do well to 
turn away from the pietures in the papers and study 
your “‘ comprehensive "’ insurance policy, if you possess 
one. There you will find the footprint of the burglar 
and the finger-print of the house-breaker, the fury of 
fire, flood and tempest, a fortissimo of bombs tumbling 
on your roof, riots raging in the street just outside your 
house, servants breaking their necks on the stairs, 
your roof being blown off, your foundations giving way, 
earthquakes making your furniture dance as at a séance, 
acts of God (as they are maliciously called) taking place 
everywhere. Read your house-insurance policy care- 
fully through, and you will not gather from it that the 
world is a place in which a lark ever sings or a primrose 
ever blossoms. Spring and summer are alike unknown 
to the insurance underwriters, or undertakers, or what- 
ever they eall themselves. If you remarked to one of 
them that it was a fine day, he would look up at you 
with a gloomy expression like a bull’s and growl: 
** Oh, you think so, do you? Waitandsee. Ishouldn’t 
be surprised if there was a thunderstorm before long, 
and then you may be struck dead by lightning. Or it 
may turn to frost, and your water-pipes will burst, 
and how will you like it when the water begins to pour 
through the ceiling and down the stairs ? Or I shouldn't 
be surprised if it was blowing up for a gale, and what 
will you say if a branch of a tree or a slate from a roof 
falls on you and kills you? A fine day, you eall it? 
I must say, I like something a bit less exciting.” It 
would be in vain to read Wordsworth to such a man 
to talk to him of “ joy in widest commonalty spread,” 
of daffodils dancing in the breeze, of linnets and cuckoos 
and skipping lambs: he would sneer, we feel sure, at 
the lesser celandine. His passion is all for aeeidents anc 
catastrophes. So great is his enthusiasm that for a 
little loose change he would have been ready to insure 
Pharaoh against all the plagues of Egypt. Lord 
Northeliffe himself does not live in a world so forested 
with thrills. We sometimes wonder how it is that, 
if the insurance companies believe life is so beset with 
perils as they say it is, they insure you and your ox and 
your ass for so little. It cheers one to reflect that not 
only will they do this, but they make it pay. Life, 
perhaps, is not so dangerous as one had thought. 

One has to go back to the newspapers, indeed, to 
reeover a proper sense of danger. The Times, for 
instance, raised the question during the week whether 
volcanic eruptions are still possible in England. The 
Times apparently believes that they are. Most of us 
had hitherto lived under the impression that, if only 
we remained in England, we were as safe from volcanoes 
as from liens—safer, indeed, for a lion may at any time 
eseape from a menagerie. Henceforth we shall be 
unable to look at a mountain without suspicion, We 
shall regard it as, at best, but a sort of chained dog. 
We shall remember as we hurry past it that one of the 
Plinys was killed by a volcano, and what happened to 
one of the Plinys might happen to any of us. Then 
there is the question of shaving brushes. One has 
ceased to be surprised on opening the morning paper 
to see the repert of an inquest on a man who had 
bought a new shaying brush and immediately died of 
anthrax, Occasionally, a local health authority seizes 
a consignment of shaving brushes on suspicion, and 
destroys them. But the average man goes carelessly 
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on his way, and there is no health authority to tell 
him whether the shaving brush he has just bought is 
going to kill him or not, or even whether the scare is to 
be taken seriously. The human race is nothing if not 
heroic, and nowhere does it show itself more heroic than 
in the matter of shaving. Every man who sits down in 
a barber’s chair knows that he is running the risk of a 
cut which will infect him with “ barber’s rash” and 
make him the picture of an atrocity for months. But 
one soon gets used to going to a barber’s ; one will risk 
a good deal for the sake of ease. We once knew a 
man who, while he was being shaved, always had before 
his mind the possibility that the barber might suddenly 
go mad and cut his throat; but even this did not 
keep him from going to the barber’s. Another man 
confessed to us that he never leaned his head back in a 
barber’s chair without the dread that the iron bar 
running across the ceiling would fall down and drive 
the razor through his jugular with fatal effects. But 
even he regularly went through the ordeal of being 
shaved in public, wobbling the while like a jelly. Life 
for him, indeed, was a veritable clock-face of fears. 
He saw himself in his mind’s eye attacked on the way 
home by hooligans, blackmailed by policemen, or (what 
is almost as bad) arrested on some terrible charge 
through mistaken identity, eaten up by insects in his 
lodging-house bed, dismissed from his job, choked by a 
fishbone, thrown out of a fashionable restaurant by a 
commissionaire for not being well enough dressed, 
knocked over by a ’bus, burnt alive in an accident on 
the Underground, infected by a whole retinue of loath- 
some diseases, with his finger nipped in two by a ticket- 
inspector, the calf of his leg swallowed whole by a dog, 
and his pocket picked by someone dressed like a very 
old clergyman—all this in the course of twenty-four 
hours. To drive across London with him in a hansom- 
cab was a harrowing experience. His entire conversa- 
tion was a series of exclamations of horror. First, 
there was the chance that the horse might fall. Then 
there was the chance that it might bolt and kick the 
dashboard away and get at us with its hind feet. Add 
to this—for he was a humane man—the possibility that 
it might run over a child or even (as the medicine-bottles 
say) an adult. He sat trembling with apprehension, 
muttering: “‘My God!” every time he saw anyone 
crossing the road fifty yards ahead of us. You might 
think that so fearful a man would stay at home after 
dark and avoid mounting anything more perilous than 
a four-wheeler. But not a bit of it. He moves about 
as freely, if not as boldly, as if he were Lord Fisher, and 
is a humorist, not a weeping philosopher. He is the 
best of company, except in a hired vehicle. People 
have even been known to envy his jocular spirits. 


On the other hand, the sense of risk does undoubtedly 
make a difference to many people. A greengrocer’s 
wife complained to us the other day that no one would 
buy her bananas because it had been reported in the 
papers that bananas and grapes were responsible for 
conveying the germs of the present epidemic of diph- 
theria. This alarming report was contradicted in the 
course of a few days, but no one knew whether the report 
or the contradiction was the more authoritative, as both 
were anonymous. During the war, reports as alarming 
were circulated in regard to saccharine. It was said 
to give one cancer, and some people ceased to use it. 
The same accusation has, we believe, been made against 
salt. At least, we remember sitting on one occasion 
beside a lady at a luncheon who, when she saw us with 
a salt-spoon in our hand, said, with a look of horror : 
“You don’t take salt, do you? Don’t you know it 
gives you cancer?” After that, there was nothing 
left but to go through with it. But is there anything 
that we eat or drink that has not in the same way 
been denounced as dangerous? ‘Tap-water, whisky, 
white bread, fruit, bacon, tomatoes, gravy—even such 


innocent things as these are said to be more perilous 
than the passage between Scylla and Charybdis. If 
one sneezes, one runs the risk of breaking a blood- 
vessel. The slightest stumble may cause a rupture. 
You may get appendicitis—so they say—from the pip 
of a grape, and typhoid fever from the foot of a fly. 
As for influenza, you may get it from looking at a 
policeman. Yet there are some who say that without 
war there are not enough dangers in the world to keep 
us from lapsing into cowardly lotus-eaters. People 
forget that life itself is the most dangerous of the 
dangerous trades. It is the only trade in which the 
mortality amounts to 100 per cent. What a risk! 
What a planct ! 


DOCTRINES OF EMANCIPATION 


GOOD many years ago when, in the ardour of 
A youth, I was longing to subscribe to a political 
creed and hesitated perplexed between the 
anemic expediencies of Liberalism and the repellent dog- 
matism of Socialism, I remember bringing my difficulties 
to my old friend Mr. R. C, K. Ensor, on whom, ever since he 
had found political salvation in an “ advanced ”’ religion, 
we of the younger generation of his schoolfellows looked 
somewhat in the light of a father confessor. He received 
my “ doubts ” about the Fabian “ basis *” much in the same 
way, no doubt, as generation after generation of Broad 
Church Bishops deals with the difficulties of candidates for 
Holy Orders. The string of dogmas and formule, the 
Athanasian creed of Marxism, he said in substance, was 
nothing to bother about: the point was to concentrate on 
essentials ; and the essential of Socialism was the emanci- 
pation of the proletariat. If I truly desired the emanci- 
pation of the proletariat I could call myself a Socialist 
without troubling a too sensitive conscience about “the 
nationalisation of all the means of production, distribu- 
tion and exchange,” and other equally portentous and 
Athanasian pronouncements. 

This saving formula, which, in the language of the Acts 
of the Apostles, almost persuaded me to become a Socialist, 
has been vividly recalled to my mind on reading in 
Lord Eustace Percy's recently-published volume the pages 
devoted to the discussion of ** The Philosophy of Emanci- 
pation.”"* The passage is a brief one, far too brief for a 
satisfactory exposition of the thought it contains, and it 
may easily be overlooked by a reader engrossed in the 
practical details, of which the book is full, derived from the 
author’s experience as joint secretary of the League of 
Nations Commission of the Peace Conference and as a servant 
of the Foreign Office on both sides of the Atlantic. But it 
enshrines a moral which deserves to be pondered in this 
country and not least by the advanced and the emancipated. 

Europe, he says, has ever since the close of the Middle 
Ages been in a state of growing disintegration “ now finally 
completed ” by the events of the war and the Peace Con- 
ference. The cause of that disintegration he finds in the 
fact that men had come “ increasingly to rely upon a philo- 
sophy of emancipation rather than on a philosophy of 
government.” ‘This philosophy took its rise in the religious 
revolt of the later Middle Ages and the Reformation period. 
Having run its course in the religious field, it turned to 
politics and played its part in the constitutional struggles 
which culminated in the French and American revolutions. 
Thence it passed to inaugurate “a new phase of emanci- 
pation,” the national movement of the nineteenth century, 
and this in its turn “ has now given birth to the idea of the 
social revolution.” 

Throughout this long process, he continues, this philosophy has 
undermined in turn every government it has created. That which 
the religious revolution set up, the political or national revolution 
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has thrown down. only to be threatened in its urn by the social 
revolution. Each succeeding revolution is more powerful than the 
last, partly no doubt owing to the mere force of accumulated disap- 
pointment, but partly also because the philosophy of emancipation, 
originally little more than a collection of controversial arguments 
directed against arbitrary power, tends to harden illogically into 
a ereed of absolute beliefs. This illogical taint runs through the 
whole phraseology of modern politics. The “ rights of man” were 
formulated as negative limitations on the powers of governments. 
They have come to be regarded as positive guides to individual 
duty. The “right of every man to worship God in his own manner ” 
was first asserted as an argument against artificial uniformity and 
religious persecution : to-day it is quoted as indicating that Congre- 
gationalism is the perfect form of Church organisation. The claim 
that “ governments derive all their just power from the consent of 
the governed ” was urged by the American colonies as an argument 
against the enforcement of unpopular laws, but . . . it de- 
veloped insensibly into the principle that the governed must by fixed 
constitutions delimit the powers of the government beforehand. 
“aye By a similar development the European idea of self-deter- 
mination has grown from an opportunist denial of the rights of an 
alien government into a general assertion of the capacity of any 
group of men, however situated, to devise a government for them- 
selves, and to secede from any union in which they may find them- 
selves at any given moment. 


I have quoted the passage at length because it is im- 

portant to bring out that the criticism of Lord Eustace 
Percy and of what, despite a considerable divergence of 
outlook between individuals, may be called the Round Table 
school of thought, is directed, not simply against current 
Nationalist and Socialist doctrine, against the cant of 
“ self-determination ” and “ social revolution,” but against 
the whole outlook and mode of thought from which such 
doctrines proceed. The most pressing need for idealists 
at the present day is to get back to first principles; for it 
is by the neglect of first principles that the political diseases 
which brought about the war and poisoned the Peace Con- 
ference have come upon us. The first principle of politics 
is that it is the science and art of the conduct of public 
affairs—of the common affairs of men living together in 
society. In other words, it is a study of how to enable men 
to live together, not of why they may have a right to turn 
their backs on one another: a study of union, not of eman- 
cipation: an effort towards the attainment of a common 
good, not an assertion of schisms and separatisms. ‘“ No 
government,” says our author, “ created by revolution and 
acting upon the philosophy of emancipation as the law of its 
being, can evoke loyalty or attain stability.” Plato made 
the same point ages ago when he remarked that even in a 
band of robbers there must be a latent philosophy of union, 
else they would be\yobbing one another and not the public. 
The passage may be commended to the promoters of the 
League of Oppressed Peoples recently founded in the United 
States, whose manifesto covers a whole page in an issue of 
the New Republic which lies before me; for they seem to 
imagine that justice and liberty can be brought back to 
this distracted world through the agency of a committee— 
I had almost called it a menagerie—on which Irishmen, 
Negroes, Chinamen, Jews, Egyptians, Indians, Koreans, 
and, for all I know, Englishmen as well, are banded to- 
gether to redress their national grievances, with no under- 
lying principle to unite them beyond a common impulse 
of revolt and a common philosophy of emancipation. 

The truth is that, as Lord Eustace Percy remarks, we have 
allowed ourselves, both in the British Commonwealth and 
the United States, to be “ over-Europeanised” in our 
political thinking, and have acquiesced in creeds and catch- 
words which we know in our hearts to be will-o’-the-wisps, 
because we are too lazy to reduce our own more fruitful 
experience to philosophic form. The most conspicuous 
example of this is our unthinking acceptance of the formula 
of “ self-determination ” in spite of the fact, to which (let 
us be thankful for small mercies!) the Prime Minister has 
just awakened, that the United States sacrificed a million lives 
to refute it. Another example, of longer standing, has been 
the acceptance by the British Labour movement of Conti- 
nental doctrines and formule which were already a little 
shopworn when they were first imported in the ’eighties, and 





now have as little relevance to British needs as to British 
traditions. But that is another story, on which I must not 
embark. It would take me back to Mr. Ensor, instead of 
leaving me, where 1 would fain deposit my readers, with 
Lord Eustace Perey, Abraham Lincoln, and the doctrine 
of “Commonwealth and Union.” I must not conclude, 
however, without assuring the “ advanced ’’* reader, who 
(such is the inverted snobbishness of to-day) may be disin- 
clined to believe that any wisdom can be gleaned from the 
son of a duke, that to build upon the rock of Union, with 
Lincoln and Lionel Curtis, rather than upon the shifting 
morass of emancipation, is not a counsel of Conservatism 
but of Radicalism. The little rockeries which house the 
“advanced ” policies of to-day are worthy of the foun- 
dations on which they are built. What kind of a social 
fabric will our friends of the New York menagerie be able 
to rear when they have parted company and locked them- 
selves up, North, South, East and West, in the little cells 
of their achieved “ national states”? In the large-scale 
world of to-day almost every issue of domestic policy, from 
the price of darning cotton upwards, is also an issue of 
foreign policy ; and it is this which is inevitably converting 
the successful apostle of self-determination, in Poland and 
elsewhere, into an Imperialist, as it converted the Southern 
planters half a century ago. If we desire to see a society 
in which effective liberty and self-government are not the 
monopoly of the more fortunate section of the community, 
in which men and women are masters of their lives, not in 
their leisure hours only, but throughout the working day, 
we must first put aside the blind impulse of revolt and 
make clear to ourselves what liberty and self-government 
mean. The inquiry will carry us, as our author says, back 
to the Middle Ages, and, indeed, beyond; but in polities 
(though the practical politician seldom admits it) the longest 
way round is generally the short way home. And just now, 
in our political discussions, we are a very long way from 
home. Aurrep E, ZrmMern, 


Correspondence 
THE PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srir,—It is satisfactory to learn that adequate provision is to 
be made for the protection of the Magyar populations under 
alien rule, but why should not similar provision have been 
made for the protection of racial minorities in the Balkan 
Peninsula, where the need for it is even greater? Bulgaria’s 
immediate neighbours are less civilised than the Rumanians 
and Jugo-Slavs of the former Hungarian kingdom, yet no definite 
steps appear to have been taken to protect the Bulgars of 
Macedonia, Thrace, and the Dobrudja from persecution. Why 
are the Magyars specially favoured ? Is it because they have a 
reactionary Government, while Bulgaria cannot even boast of 
an aristocratic class ?—Yours, etc., L. B. 

January 19th. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE UNION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 
Str,—My attention has been drawn to a note in your issue 
of the 10th inst. relating to a letter which we have issued on the 
subject of Industrial Unrest. In that you quote the paragraph 
which appears on page 3 of the letter, relative to Income Tax. 

I regret to say that owing to a misunderstanding the para- 
graph was inaccurately worded, and in future will appear as 
follows :-— 

We have obtained a concession from the Income Tax Authorities, 
whereby trading members will be allowed to debit as a trading 
expense any contribution towards the British Empire Union. There- 
fore, in making out your Income Tax returns, the amount given 
to our funds can be entered on the form in the same way as similar 
charges which are allowed, e.g. Insurance Premiums. 

I must take exception to your statement that our letter is 
an appeal for funds to fight the Labour Party. Because we are 
opposing the proposals of certain extremist Labour leaders, 
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who are advocating revolution and the establishment of a Soviet 
Government, it is not right to say we ate opposed to Labour 
or the Labour Party. These extremist proposals, we consider, 
would be as prejudicial to the workers themselves as they would 
be dangerous to the nation. 

I must also take exception to your saying that ours is a political 
organisation. ‘Phe British Empire Union consists of a large 
number of people in this country, and in our Overseas Dominions, 
who are keenly interested in the welfare of the Empire, and only 
use polities as an instrument to achieve their objects.—Yours, 
ete., REGINALD Witson, General Secretary. 

British Empire Union, 346 Strand, W.C. 2. 

January 17th. 


[The circular of the British Empite Union distinctly states 
that the object of the Union is to combat the economic propa- 
ganda of the ‘“* Labour Research Department,” (which is officially 
supported by the Labour Party, the Trade Union Congress, and 
the Co-operative Union), and to “open campaigns against 
Nationalisation.”” It nowhere refers to “extremists”? or to 
“the establishment of a Soviet Government.” Clearly the 
Union is a political organisation in every sense of the word, and 
in view of the existence of this circular, we cannot imagine what 
object its secretary can hope to serve by denying the fact that 
it is appealing for funds to fight the Labour Party.—Ep. N.S.] 


BLOODY REVOLUTION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAn. 

Srr,—Of course it is a matter of opinion whether Mr. Bromley 
is a major or minor Labour-leader, but I should certainly have 
thought that the secretary of the A.S.E. had a good right to be 
considered the former, ea officio. If, however, as you seem to 
suggest, Mr. Bromley, though selected by the A.S.E. to act as 
their representative, is not yet sufficiently educated to understand 
that he is responsible for what he says, I can only observe that 
you are giving a pretty strong point to those retrograde persons 
who doubt whether democracy is safe for the world. However, 
this is certainly a good deal less damaging than if you were to 
admit that Mr. Bromley did mean what he said. 

With my apologies for troubling you again and my best thanks 
for your courtesy in inserting my letter, yours, etc., 

Lychett Heath, Poole. ALGERNON CECIL. 

January 20th. 

[We do not profess to have any knowledge of what Mr. Bromley 
really meant. But to hold a politician seriously responsible 
for what he says on a platform is surely a somewhat severe 
standard to set up in the conditions of modern Coalitionist 
politics. Applied, for example, to the Prime Minister or Sir 
Edward Carson, it would appear to deprive them of all right to 
be called ‘* educated ” in the sense in which Mr. Cecil here uses 
the term.—Eb. N.8.] 


ANTI-JEWISH FEELING IN PALESTINE 


To the Editor of Tur New StraresMan. 

Sir,—Mr. Hyamson’s analogy is most apposite. I can assure 
him that I would accept Mr. Asquith or Mr. Adamson, rather 
than the present Premier, as an exponent of the real policy of 
the Government. 

* Veritas misses the point of my reference to native labour 
on Jewish colonies. Under proposed future conditions Zionists 
anticipate an overwhelming preponderance of Jews in Palestine. 
Arguments based upon the success of the present Jewish colonies 
overlook the fact that the colonists now are able to draw upon a 
plentiful supply of cheap Arab labour.—Yours, etc., 

* British OFFICER.” 


OWENS’ COLLEGE 


To the Editor of Tur New StTaTresMan. 

Sir,—Will you allow an old student of Owens’ College to 
attempt once more the hopeless task of inducing writers and 
printers to spell correctly the name of the founder of that 
institution to which you make so appreciative a reference in this 
week’s issue? This name was Owens and not Owen. Hence 
the position of the apostrophe, which I shall not be surprised 
to find misplaced even in this letter, should you care to print it.— 
Yours, etc., ARTHUR SCHUSTER. 

Yeldall, Twyford, Berks. 

January 18th. 





Miscellany 


ANNE BRONTE (1820-1849) 


a I “NHE diary of Miss Elizabeth Firth of Thornton 
contains the following entry for January 17, 1820: 
“Anne Bronté born. The other children spent 
the day here.” And so the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of the youngest member of the Bronté trilogy falls in 
the present month of the present year. 

It is probably true, as so many critics have said, that the 
name of Anne Bronté only lives because of her connection 
with her more famous sisters; but on the other hand the 
amazing personality of those sisters has served to emphasize 
the negative qualities of Anne’s character at the expense of 
the positive to such an extent as to obscure the very distinct 
individuality that Anne possessed. It seems fitting, there- 
fore, that our thoughts should turn to Anne at this anni- 
versary not only as an act of homage to her sister's memory, 
but also because it is of distinct interest to consider Anne 
herself as a separate personality. 

Anne led the least eventful life of any of the three Bronté 
sisters. She was educated at home by her aunt and father 
until, in 1835, she took Emily’s place as a pupil at Miss 
Wooler’s schoo]—first at Roehead and later on at Dewsbury 
Moor—while Charlotte was governess there. At the age of 
eighteen she went as governess to Mrs. Ingham of Blake 
Hall, and from 1839 to 1843 she was governess to the Robin- 
sons of Thorp Hall, in whose house her brother Branwell 
was tutor. After this she lived at home, immersed in 
writing and in household duties, until she quietly died of 
consumption in 1849. 

Ellen Nussey describes her personal appearance when she 
first knew her: ‘‘ Anne—dear gentle Anne—was quite 
different in appearance from the others. She was her aunt’s 
favourite. Her hair was a very pretty light brown, and fell 
on her neck in graceful curls.” 

It is Miss Nussey also who speaks of the intense affection 
that exists between Emily and Anne. ‘‘ They were,” she 
says, ‘‘ like twins—inseparable companions and in the very 
closest sympathy which never had any interruption.” 

Everyone loved Anne, and she seems to have been re- 
garded as being fat more approachable than the others. 
There is another side, however, to this “ gentle Anne,” a 
side that only Charlotte seems to have seen, and it was this 
side that came out in her two novels and in her poems. 

Anne suffered in her réle of governess quite as much as 
her elder sisters; and it was only by force of an almost 
fanatical endurance that she managed to stay longer in 
her situation at Thorp Hall than either of her sisters stayed 
anywhere. It is to be noted as a mark of her success in 
her profession as governess that long after they were grown 
up—in spite of all the unpleasantness that must have 
arisen over the sordid scandal of Branwell Bronté and 
Mrs. Robinson, her pupils—the Misses Robinson—wrote 
regularly to Anne, not only showing great affection for her 
but dependence upon her judgment. 

Anne evidently made brave efforts to hide her unhappiness 
at Thorp Hall, but Charlotte was not deceived. 

“Thave one aching feeling at my heart,” she writes to Ellen Nussey 
from Upperwood House. “I must allude to it though I had resolved 
not to. It is about Anne; she has so much to endure; far, far 
more than I have. When my thoughts turn to her, they always 
see her as a patient, persecuted stranger. I know what concealed 
stiseeptibility is in her nature, when her feelings ate wounded. I 
wish I could be with her to administer a little balm. She is more 
lonely, less gifted with the power of making friends even than I am.” 


This extract paves the way for the consideration of Agnes 
Grey. 

The plot of Agnes Grey—if you will—is slight and con- 
ventional in the extreme; simply the story of a governess 
in two different families—Anne’s own life. The treatment 
of the plot, however, is remarkable. No one could compare 
jt as literature with the work of her sisters; but there is 
in it a depth of feeling, bitterness, and unconventionality 
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that is quite amazing. It is undeniably almost undiluted 

autebiography. There is very little imagination about it : 

it is the outpouring of a suffering so intense that it could 
not be borne in silence. 

“ Apnes Grey,” says Charlotte Bronté in a letter to W. S. 
Williams, “should please such critics as Mr. Lewes, for it 
is ‘true’ and ‘ unexaggerated’ enough.” It has, in fact, 
some of the same quality that Charlotte herself displayed 
in her description of Cowan Bridge in Jane Eyre. There 
is, however, this fundamental distinction between the two 
descriptions. Charlotte had suffered at Cowan Bridge as 
a child, and her suffetings had matured in her brain until 
they cathe out again as a piece of literatute—digested and 
in form. Anne left Thorp Green in 1845, and Agnes Grey 
was published in 1847. It stands, therefore, almost purely 
as a diary with a decidedly shadowy imposition of romance, 
in the form of Mr. Weston, at the end. 

Charlotte admired Agnes Grey. It was probably so much 
in tune with the bitterness of her own experiences that 
sympathy with the point of view it expressed rather blinded 
her to its poverty as literature; while with the Tenant of 
Wildfell Hall she felt practically no sympathy, and she did 
not wish it to be republished after Anne’s death. 

The reason for this is again probably to be found in the 
different attitude adopted by the two sisters to their books, 
Both are markedly indebted to facts in their own lives for 
their work, and both have a strong leaning towards the 
autobiographical form in writing. So far there is strong 
similatity ; but while Charlotte allowed an actual event 
or ascene just to set her imagination in motion, Anne took 
the facts as they were, reproduced them, and made them 
into a book by sheer force, making only such additions as 
seemed necessary for that purpose. 

The Tenant of Wildfell Hall—a book which to our present- 
day ideas seems far more startling than Jane Eyre—was quite 
definitely founded upon the life of Branwell Bronté. As 
literature it is an immense advance upon Agnes Grey. There 
are scenes, particularly in the first part—before the diary of 
Mrs. Graham begins—that are extraordinarily dramatic. 
There are vivid descriptions of landscape, and certain of the 
scenes between Mrs. Graham and Gilbert Markham are very 
moving. It is in the diaty, however—the description of 
the decay ahd death of Huntingdon from drink and getieral 
dissipation—that we find the heart of the matter from 
Anne’s point of view. In Charlotte’s words : 

The choice of subject was an entire mistake. Nothing 
less congruous with the writer’s nature could be conceived. The 
motives which dictated the choice wete pure, but, I think, slightly 
motbid. She had in the coutfse of her life been called upon to con- 
template for a long time the terrible effects of talents misused and 
faculties abused ; hers was naturally a sensitive and dejected nature ; 
what she saw sank very deeply into her mind; it did her harm. 
She brooded over it till she believed it to be her duty to repftoduce 
every detail (of course with fictitious characters, incidents, and 
situations) as a warning to others. She hated her work, but she 
would pursue it. When reasoned with on the subject she regarded 
such reasonings as a temptation to self-indulgence. She must be 
honest; she must not varnish, soften, or conceal. 

Here we have a clear picture of the basis of all Anne’s 
writing. She believed firmly that she had a moral duty 
to society to perform by hér writings, and that she must 
carry it through at any cost to herself. There is in her 
none of the passionate abandonment to literature that we 
find in the other two. It is believed that in childhood she 
had the same facility in writing as Charlotte and Emily ; 
but when all three had passed through the period of literary 
barrenness that came to ¢ach of them with the first assump- 
tion of adult responsibilities, Anne developed a mortal 
ather than a literary mission. There are vivid pictures in 
her writing, but she never quite loses herself in it. She must 
preach to the world, and to her literary art is only a vehicle, 
not a motive power. 

This same attitude is to be felt all through her poems. 
AS poems they are of little account; but they certainly 
reveal an interesting and intensely religious-minded person. 

Through them all runs a pathetic sense of unfulfilment, the 





desire for some great task to accomplish, and a meek resig- 
nation to the will of Heaven becatise no such task has been 
vouchsafed to her. 
I hoped that with the brave anil strong, 
My portioned task might lie ; 
To toil amid the busy throng, 
With purpose pure and high. 
But God has fixed ariother part, 
And He has fixed it well; 
I said so with my bleeding heart, 
When first the angtiish fell 


If Thou shouldst bring me back to life, 
More humbled I should be ; 

Mote wise, more stretigthened for the strife, 
More apt to leat oft Thee. 

Should death be standing at the gate, 
Thus should I keep my vow ; 

But, Lord! whatever be my fate, 
Oh, let me serve Thee now! 


The following is Charlotte’s description of Anne in her 
Biographical Notice of Ellis and Acton Bell (1850) : 
Anne’s character was milder and more subdued. She 
the power, the fire, the originality of her sister, but was well endowed 
with quiet virtues of litr own. Léng-suffering, self-denying, te- 
flective, and ifitelligent, a ctnstitutionaél resetve and taciturnity 
placed and kept her in the shade, and coveted her mind, and espe- 
cially her feelings, with a sert of nun-like veil, which was rarely 
lifted. 

Out of an uneventful, but still tragic life, Anne emerges 
as a rather grey and yet arresting figure. She had suffered 
deeply both when she was a governess and later, during 
the time of Branwell’s illness and death. She had felt an 
almost fanatical desire to warn the world against what she 
had suffered herself, and she realised that had 
accomplished much. She had not had the pure joy in her 
art that had sustained Charlotte and Emily, she had only 
had endurance to fulfil what she regarded as her allotted 
task. She was thoroughly weary when she died, and 
longed for rest, though she was hot yet thirty, and Charlotte 
then, as always, understood her. 


I let Anne go to God, and felt He had a sight to her. I could 
hardly let Emily go. I wanted to hold her back then, and I want 
to hold her back now. Anne from her childhood seemed preparing 
fot an early death. 


wanted 


she not 


FANNY Foster. 


Drama 


N returning to England I inquired whose acting 


SHYLOCKS PAST AND PRESENT 
was being most admired in London, and I was 


: told that Maurice Moscovitch’s acting 


of Shylock at the Court Theatre had roused the 
saying enthusiastic things about him. Having 
colleague's comments I do not know how far my praise 
falls short of theirs. Perhaps after their comments mine 
will seem cold ; I do not feel coldly about his performance 
far from it; but the reader must judge. 

Mr. Maurice Moscovitch is, I am mformed, a Russian 
subject and by birth a Jew. He has surmounted triumph- 
aritly the drawback of acting in a foreign tongue; proving 
himself the best elocntionist in the cast, only keeping a 
slight accent such as an actor might even assume to stress 
the difference between Shylock and the Venetians. His 
birth has given Mr. Moscovitch one huge advantage. His 
Shylock is a realistic Shylock, and being himself a Jew, 
instinet prompts him to all those gestures and movements 
which an actor of another race can only acquire by pains- 
taking mimicry. For deprecating movements of the hands, 


in the part 
critics into 
missed my 


shrugs, dubious slantings of the head, agitated shakings 
of the wrists, for a certain pervasive subserviency of manner, 
fot effusiveness in cajolety, for homely expansiveness in 
joy, for childish abandonment to weeping (Poor miserable 
puckered face !), for gusto in shadenfreude, his Shylock is 
perfect. 


Wherever in the list of famous Shylocks you 
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finally decide to place Mr. Moscovitch, this is certain—he 
is “ damned good to steal from.” But I have got much more 
praise to give than that (see lower down). What I have said 
would be consistent with his having played Shylock as a 
little Yiddish pawnbroker, who at painful moments might 
squirm his way into our sympathies and at triumphant ones 
wake in us a desire to stamp on him. Shylock has been 
played like that; the text will stand it. And if then in 
the trial scene Portia is given a false beard and paunch, 
and Jessica is played as more of a sly hussy (the text will 
support this interpretation, too) than even Miss Nesbitt 
makes her, the play can be a great deal better pulled to- 
gether than the Court Theatre company succeeds in doing. 
Their performance, however, aims at something better, but 
it is dreadfully out of gear. Very little imagination has 
been spent on the production. Mr. Fagan does not seem 
to have made up his mind what the total effect of the play 
is to be; what dominant mood should be sustained in us 
by it. He has merely trusted Shakespeare to muddle 
through to some kind of emotional result: ‘‘ We'll say all 
the words and go on and off when Shakespeare tells us 
and accompany the words with more or less expected 
gestures, and then the glory of his creative imagination will 
shine upon you.” Ah, if it were only as simple as that! 
In conducting an orchestral symphony, it is not sufficient 
to see that the flutes come in at the right places, and the 
fiddles and trombones at theirs, and that the performers 
play the notes written down for them; the parts have to 
be blended. The composition must be interpreted. The 
conductor must carry the whole of it in his head, and accord- 
ing to his interpretation he will modify the prominence of 
this passage, or bring out the quality of that instrument 
at such and such a moment, knowing in each case it will 
effect the emotional value of what is past and to come. He 
may not be able to define what he wants to convey, or know 
why this or that stress is important, but he feels that it is 
so. He has an emotional conception of the whole and in 
proportion to fineness, sureness, and richness of that con- 
ception so (setting aside their varying skill) will the playing 
of individual musicians be good. The parallel between a 
symphony and a piece like T’he Merchant of Venice is close. 
The producer has to decide how much realism in the acting 
is needed in this scene, how subordinate realism must be 
in that ; when the audience is glad to forget that all this is 
happening in Venice or anywhere on earth, when they must 
be sharply reminded again of time and place ; how rampant 
the fun should be, not only judging it as though it were an 
independent comic turn, but from the point of view of its 
being also a transition to something else. Does it matter 
if Gobbo kills the casket scene when he enters? Shall we 
be reminded by Jessica’s voice, when she speaks from the 
window, that she is a wily, caressing little runaway, capable 
of stealing her dead mother’s ring from her father and 
exchanging it for a monkey, or is that side of her character 
better kept out of sight until it is wanted to bring out the 
pathos of Shylock ? Or shall we hear first and last only 
the voice of a beautiful girl in love ? How sympathetic is 
Shylock himself to be? How unreal are the Venetian 
gallants to appear? How simple and young or how un- 
feeling? How like fairyland is Portia’s palace to be? 
How like a real court of justice the Trial Scene? I can 
imagine many people, and I am tempted to include Mr. 
Fagan among them, saying: ‘‘ But Shakespeare himself 
has decided all these questions; he was the greatest of 
dramatists; we need only read the play and go straight 
along.”” The answers may be in the written book, but it 
is not easy to find them. Every speech which advances a 
plot, or creates atmosphere or expresses character is a 
many-faceted thing. Take by itself a passage or dialogue— 
its largest facet may be obvious; but when you come to 
put it in its setting, it by no means follows that the strongest 
beam of light should flash at that moment from that facet. 
I have been drawn into making these remarks because 
great as the pleasure is which the company a° the Court 


Theatre have lately given to an unexacting public, they 
would give a great deal more if attention were directed to 
this side of their art. 

By an irony of fate the element in their performance 
(namely, the acting of Mr. Maurice Moscovitch) which 
makes it worth seeing, explodes the whole play as they 
act it. His Shylock is a piece of dignified realism introduced 
among the tame, histrionic conventions of the stock Shake- 
spearean touring company. No one will blame Mr. Fagan 
for allowing an actor of Mr. Moscovitch’s talent a free hand, 
but no array of terms can express the reprobation he de- 
serves as a producer for not bringing the acting of the others 
into some sort of harmony with him. One adjective will 
suggest the quality of Mr. Moscovitch’s Shylock ; it is 
Rembrandtesque. Imagine, then, the «esthetic effect of a 
figure by Rembrandt introduced into a Maclise illustration 
of Shakespeare! His Shylock reminds one of those old 
Jews Rembrandt was fond of painting, of the dramatic 
realism of their poses, their picturesqueness, their dignity, 
and of the passion which smoulders in their dark, impersonal 
eyes. I do not myself believe that a Rembrandtesque 
Shylock is consistent with the finest production of The 
Merchant of Venice conceivable. 'To continue to use painting 
as an indication of a possible presentment of character, the 
quality which a Tintoretto figure possesses would blend 
better the stormy, tragic human elements of the play with 
the unreality, suavity, gaiety, and tenderness of the rest. 
Until the ugly loud-voiced Irishman, Macklin, persuaded 
“Lun” Rich to try him in the part at Covent Garden in 
1725, Shylock was never played realistically. The immediate 
effect was tremendous. Macklin’s performance kept 
George II. awake all night and moved Pope to compose 
a couplet which on internal evidence no one would attri- 
bute to him. If he could see Mr. Moscovitch perhaps 
he would exclaim again :— 

This is the Jew 
That Shakespeare drew. 

Macready made Shylock (according to George Lewis) into 
“an abject, sordid, irritable, argumentative Jew”; he 
did not show him as a vindictive man whose vengeance is 
a retribution of wrongs to his sacred nation and himself, 
nor did his acting bring out that passionate passage (so 
necessary to the pathos) in which Shylock refers to his 
dead Leah. In both these respects M. Moscovitch was 
certainly admirable. Irving’s Shylock, as some readers 
will remember, was extremely dignified and full of that 
vivid unreality which Irving infused into all his successful 
parts. His Shylock turned the Venetians into “a wilder- 
ness of monkeys.” Baited, betrayed, forlorn, implacable, 
Irving’s Shylock was so dignified and pathetic that it made 
nonsense of the play; yet in itself it was a beautiful per- 
formance. Mr. Moscovitch does not attain to that imagi- 
native dignity ; yet dignified he is—except in his exit in 
a sort of convulsion from the Trial Scene, half supported 
by Tubal. During the trial itself he has moments of true 
dignity ; but the physical and moral collapse should come 
before, not after his last words : 

I pray you, give me leave to go from hence ; 
l am not well: send the deed after me, 
And I will sign. 


This is important not only from the point of view of Shylock’s 
character (for life has taught him resignation as well as 
cruelty), but as a means of modulating the scene into another 
key. It is a hopeless task to attempt to make the whole 
Trial Scene realistic. The only performance I have seen in 
which it seemed credible that a pound of flesh was actually 
going to be cut from a man’s breast before our eyes was a 
Japanese version of the play, which Sada Yacco and 
Kawakami brought over here nearly twenty years ago. 
After the Portia speeches, Kawakami, as the Shylock of 
the piece, made faces like a man who has swallowed bitter 
medicine. In their acting the emphasis on the physical 
was extraordinary. 
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Where Mr. Moscovitch excelled and other Shylocks have 
fallen short of him, was in exhibiting in the Jew a lurking 
doubt that Justice will be done him; a doubt which makes 
him all the more resolutely implacable. Shylock’s con- 
tempt for Antonio as a sentimentalist, a plunger, a bad 
merchant and a Christian was splendidly brought out. 
And a still subtler point he marked with extraordinary skill. 
Shylock’s hatred is not a wild passion, it is a tamed passion ; 
it is caged within another—a passion for legality. When the 
law will not allow him to be revenged, we feel he will not 
attempt to satisfy his revenge by violence—as Antonio 
might do. In the manner in which Mr. Moscovitch made 
the word bond, ‘“‘ my bond, my bond,” echo through the 
whole play, was expressed the longing for security of an 
oppressed people to whom the law is the only, but by no 
means certain, refuge. The sound of his voice at those 
moments will linger in my memory. His Shylock had 
the first quality it should possess; he was passionate in 
hate, in business, in family and race feeling, in revenge 
and in despair. Desmonp MacCartuy. 


Music 
PLASTIC MUSIC 


F the disciplinary value of Mr. Jacques-Dalcroze’s 

e system of Eurhythmics there can be no doubt. 

It should form a part of the curriculum of every 
school, both for boys and girls, although to my mind its 
chief virtue is not that on which Monsieur Dalcroze and 
his supporters are accustomed to lay the greatest stress, 
Monsieur Dalcroze, assisted by graduates of the Institut 
Jacques-Dalcroze of Geneva,is at present giving a number 
of demonstrations throughout England and Scotland 
there are to be no demonstrations so far as I can see in 
Wales, but it would be rash to draw any conclusions from 
that. Last week I had the pleasure of attending a demon- 
stration at the Lyceum Theatre, when a very large audience 
was held fascinated for a whole morning by the really beauti- 
ful and striking plastic music—to coin what seems to me 
the most suitable expression—exhibited by Monsieur 
Dalcroze’s pupils. 

By Eurhythmics its founder means rhythmic movement, 
ear-training and improvisation—a training in all of which 
his school provides; but what is original in Monsieur 
Dalcroze’s scheme—original I mean in modern times 
is the expression of certain basic elements of music in move- 
ment or, to put it more concretely, the introduction of the 
body into musical training—which in modern times has 
become purely intellectual, apart from deep-breathing, 
vocal exercises and the quick-fingeredness of instrumental 
virtuosi. These latter, however, lead merely to what 
might almost be considered as physical deformity, since 
they only develop a few muscles, such as the muscles of 
the chest and arms, producing tenors and sopranos who are 
genuine monsters, and pianists who could fell an ox with 
their right arm, snap a ship’s-biscuit with their fingers, 
but scarcely totter a hundred yards. 

The foundation of Monsieur Dalcroze’s method is the 
expression of musical rhythm in movement, and although 
he deprecates the application of the term “ Rhythmic 
Gymnastics ” to his system because it suggests physical 
drill rather than intellectual drill, yet the peculiar value 
of Eurhythmics lies in its physical realisation of intellectual 
drill with a consequent harmony of body and mind that 
approaches an ancient ideal. What is wrong with modern 
gymnastics, and athletics in general, is that the body is 
treated as a. sort of Caliban, to be trained to the utmost 
power of speed and strength and directed by a separate, 
governing intelligence or Ariel, which itself needs no training 
but is supernatural, “‘ born, not made.” As a consequence, 
we find that from many athletes the neglected Ariel has 


flown altogether, leaving poor Caliban huge, mighty and 
incapable—his plight only the more pitiable for his strength. 
We had an excellent example of what I mean in the recent 
collapse of the boxer Beckett-—-a perfect example of what 
mere physical drill leads to. There is little doubt that if 


we took two equally-matched “rugger” or “ soccer” 
teams and could re-train them from childhood, giving the 
one a three or five years’ course of Dalcroze’s Eurhythmics 
taken out of their physical training hours, that this team 
would simply “smother” the team brought up on the 
ordinary athletic training. I emphasize this point because 
it seems to me that the virtue of Monsieur Dalcroze’s 
Eurhythmics lies in danger of being overlooked by people 
who, owing to some unfortunate idiosyncrasy, are indifferent 
to music and imagine that Eurhythmics is merely a novel 
method of teaching music. As a matter of fact, music 
really begins where Eurhythmics ends, for Eurhythmics 
is concerned only with the intellectual foundations of 
music. It would be possible to become the ablest graduate 
of the Dalcroze School of Eurhythmics without having 
any fine power of perception as regards music. A first- 
class Eurhythmicist is as likely to be unable to discriminate 
good music from bad, to tell the difference between Sullivan 
and Hermann Darewski or between Wagner and Charpentier, 
as any professor of harmony who has ever lived. But 
he or she would have a physical grace and an adroitness 
and power of body and mind in the exercise of music or 
of any physical or intellectual task that would be far superior 
to that of the average music-student or athlete. ‘ We 
teach music not dancing,”’ exclaimed Monsieur Dalcroze 
from the stage of the Lyceum Theatre,and Monsieur Dal- 
croze is right in emphasising the distinction, since it is the 
intellectual training which his system gives that is valuable, 
but it is valuable mainly because, and unique only because, 
it is plastic, not abstract, like mathematics, or like harmony 
and musical theory as it is ordinarily taught. 

But when we have pretty well agreed that Eurhythmics 
is as valuable a training as its supporters claim it to be, 
and much the best method of combining intellectual and 
physical training yet evolved, there remains a question 
whether it is not possible to carry intellectual discipline 
too far. Iam not sure, but that, even from a purely musical 
point of view, students trained a little too thoroughly in 
Eurhythmies might not lose in the apprehension of rhythmic 
subtlety. We do not altogether know the effect of discipline 
on the human brain. Certainly its apparent effect is to 
clarify the understanding, but does it really do this, or does 
it merely prevent the brain from looking sideways, as it 
were ? Does it merely put blinkers on the horse so that 
there seems no alternative to the route straight ahead of 
him, although in reality there are thousands? I strongly 
feel that mental discipline, like every other sort of discipline, 
can be overdone, and that what it does is to set up in the 
brain a network of tramway lines, on which the conscious- 
ness travels up and down like a car, doomed never to leave 
the track and unable to explore the cross-paths and byways 
that exist, and are being extended faster than new lines 
are being built. It is a fact that we can govern our per- 
ceptions to see and hear what we have been trained to expect 
with such completeness of concentration that we become 
blind and deaf by a process of selection that has become 
unconsciously automatic. That is why all great artists 
shrink in horror from the theories and systems in which 
smaller men so willingly enmesh themselves. But even 
from the point of the view of the audience—who, to listen 
appreciatively, must themselves be artists of a kind—these 
systems are dangerous in excess, for they blunt the percep- 
tions. My advice to parents and to all who are interested 
in Eurhythmies is, that they should be moderate. Let a 
child have a three years’ course of Eurhythmies and then 
forget all about Eurhythmics for the rest of his life. This 
advice is not new, but it needs to be repeated at the advent 
of every fresh theory of education. 


W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


\ , J F all have our day-dreams. We lie indolent in chairs, 
not even doing the very most things that our 
intelligence and physique enable us to do, and in 

reverie perform feats of which we are incapable and enjoy 
successes which we shall never earn. We rescue the perish 
ing, sway multitudes, win victories by sudden strokes, 
make orations sutpassifig¢ the finest efforts of Demostheties, 
and erect in a week hotises which Dr. Addison would con- 
sider the work of ten labotiows years. My own favourite 
foible is hitting sixes out of Lord’s, cricket being a game at 
which no amount of praetice and coaching could have made 
me anything but a complete duffer. There are no doubt 
those (possibly cricketers) who day-dream of success as 
authors, setting all England agog with epics or selling 
hundreds of thousands of copies of a six-shilling novel. 
That sort of dream would never sufficiently distract me to 
take my eye off my tray-full of pots, perhaps because it 
has some sort of relation to qualities 1 actually possess ; 
I could get no sort of thrill out of any triumph with litera- 
tute compatable to the delight of striding to an applauding 
pavilion after that hurricane century which saved the side. 

i * * 


But apart from these dreamis of things which we do in 
out own propet selves, and whith would be quite open to us 
if we were really competent to do them, there ate the dreams 
which postulate a change in external conditions beyond our 
contriving. ‘If I were King” is a traditional phrase for 
a dream probably universal. There is no private citizen in 
the world who, were he one morning set upon the throne, 
would not show these professional monarchs their business. 
Conceive what could be done in that position, both directly 
and by the force of virtuous example : but, of course, you 
know as well as I do. I will admit to this dream. I have 
imagined accident, not the force cf my nature, plating me 
on the most ancient thrones of Europe; and I fondly per- 
suade myself that I know what I should do if I got there, 
as also I know what I should do if (a consummation I wish 
far more devoutly) a millionaire with a penetration and a 
sense of justice and propriety more than ordinary suddenly 
gave me ah enormous sum of money. There are no desir- 
able and not many undesirable situations in which I have 
not imagined myself; there are few sorts of accidents, 
pleasant or other, with which I have not dallied, and of 
which I have not endeavoured to surmise the effects. But 
this week I was pfesented, gratis, by another person, with 
a day-dream of a sort new to me; and I don’t know whether 
it is a pleasant one or not. 

* * * 

It is one of those ingeniousjdogs, one’s correspondents : 
the people who have so little honest work to do in the 
world that they can afford to track down one’s smallest 
errors and, when the possibilities of this base pastime have 
been temporarily exhausted, employ themselves in con- 
structing problems sometimes ingenious but never useful. 
“What would you do,” is the question, “if you came upon 
proof, absolutely irrefragable (a good word that), that you, 
a writer youfself, were a lineal descendant in the male line 
of William Shakespeare ? Would you divulge ? ” 

* * * 

Divulge! Why not? What fun it would be; besides, 
with that behind one, the community would never allow one 
to starve, a certainty that would be very agreeable, however 
it was obtained. One lecture-tour in America, or even in 
England, with those mighty credentials behind one, and 
one would have a bank-balance built upon the rock. Think 
of the ptices—especially if one dropped the name of Eagle 
and appeared as Solomon Shakespeare—that one’s critical 
pronouneements would command, especially if one took the 
obvious course and set up for an expert on the drama. 
“Mr. William Archer may say what he likes about the 
apron-stage, but there is a tradition in my family which 


ae ; “ Nobody who bears, as I have the honour to 
bear, the dramatist’s fiafne would consider for an instant 
the idiotic suggestion that 

Gubb says that Shak 


Hamlet was mad.” “ Mr. 
espeare was a drunken, illiterate clown; 


if he really wishes to begin bandying words about ancestors 
I shall presently unloose my tongue.” Weight would be 
lent to anything one said; the subtle influence would per- 
vade even those opponents who considered themselves 
immune from it. All these patent advantages appeared at 
once to me. But when my ee really got working, when 
I began to conceive the thing as really happening, I dis- 
covered that there would be drawbacks, too. 
* * * 

The announcement would, no doubt, make a prodigious 
sensation. But would it not be seen mainly in a comic 
light ? ‘The first fine glow would be a little chilled by those 
parallel portraits in the newspapers with the captions 
(beginning ‘‘ Look on this picture and on this”) calling 
attention to the shrinkage of the Shakespeare forehead. 
One would have lustre of a sort, but it would be a comic 
lustre. No imaginary debate in Punch—those debates in 
which Sir Hall Caine and Sir James Crichton-Browne take 
part—would be complete without the younger Shakespeate, 
and if one ventured, as one obstitiately would, to continue 
produting attempts at what is called “ creative work ” the 
guffaws, on each occasion, would be general and loud. You 
can conceive those comments: “On the whole we still 
prefer King Lear’; ‘‘ Not up to the standard of the Old 
"Un yet, Mr. Shakespeare*’; “ The Cygnet of Avon is at 
present a somewhat callow and ungainly bird”; *‘ Not 
marble nor the gilded monuments of princes shall otitlive 
this powerful rhyme—we don’t think!” ‘The production 
of a new play, if any such there were, would bring this 
unseemly jesting to a climax ; a thousand doltish chuckling 
voices would inform me that my _progenitor’s position was 
still secure. And what compensations, beyond the pleasure 
of the first dramatic disclosure, and the comfort of the 
adventitious dollars that could certainly be gathered in a 
hundred ways, would thete be for all this humiliation ? 

tk ne 

I think, none. After the first excitement, the first fevered 
chase had finished, one would be little more than a stock and 
slightly stale joke. One would be revered by very simple 
and humourless folk. There would be unpretentious draw- 
ing-rooms where they would be proud to see one and 
fluttered to defer to one’s authority on Elizabethan litera- 
ture. The Shakespeare Society of Skegness-on-Sea would 
solicit, and could not be refused, the privilege of putting 
one’s name among those of the patrons or hon. ptesidents 
at the top of its official notepaper. The eyes of unsophisti- 
cated illiterate men in the shires would light up if they 
were invited to play a round of golf with one; they would 
remember it and the recollection would be treasured im 
their families. One would be requested to make a little 
speech at the opening of the Pe caret Festival at the 
Theatre Royal, Bexhill. A platform seat would always be 
provided at Shakespeare and National Theatre festivals 
in London; some fairly conspicuous role might be allowed 
at the annual junketings in Stratford. But mostly life 
would be a life of suburban bazaars, small prizegivings, 
and competitions in the recital of dramatic poetry. So 
life would wear on, and as it wore on one’s expression would 
gtow either more and more smug of more and more harassed 

I think the latter. And every morning one would—that is 
to say, I should—gaze in the mirror with haunting fear. 
The depraved impulse to grow a moustache and a little 
pointed beard I think I could control; in any event one 
could never, even if one wished to succumb to that mania, 
hope to look as much like Shakespeare, Senr., as Sit Hall 
Caine does. But no power of self-control, no (as I believe) 
barber’s medicaments, not poppy, nor mandragora, nor 
hair-massage can arrest that baldness which begins on 
the top of the head and spreads doggedly downwards on 
each side. When that began I should feel that the cup of 
my bitterness was full: I should not know whether to put 
up with it or to buy a wig, the motive of which might be 
instantly, shamefully, detected by the Press. 

* * * 

So I think if I discovered those irrefragable proofs I 
should, for fear of consequences, suppress them. They 
could only be made innocuous if one discovered simul- 
taneously proofs, equally conclusive, that Shakespeare 
did not write his plays but was merely an obligifig, or a 
rapacious, soul who lent his surname to Bacon or another. 

SoLomON EacLe. 
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LORD HALDANE’S APOLOGY 


Before the War. By HALDANE. 
7s. 6d. net. 

After a catastrophic political hurricane like the war, 
there comes a fine rain of political apologies. We use the 
word in its classical sense, although in these dignified utter- 
ances of princes, counts, field marshals, admirals, chan- 
cellors, viscounts, and ministers it is impossible not to 
catch occasionally the note of: “ Please, sir, it wasn’t me ; 
it was the other boy.” The curious thing about political 
apologies is that they nearly all seem so convincing. The 
right verdict upon their authors always appears to be : 
** Not guilty, but don’t do it again.” The explanation can 
hardly be looked for in the cleverness of author-statesmen, 
for their works are more remarkable for naive simplicity 
than for intelligence. We prefer to believe that the true 
explanation will be found in the fact that criminal intention 
is rare among men and statesmen, and that the plea, 
humanum est errare, is almost irresistible. These general 
reflections do not all apply to Lord Haldane’s book, It is 
a political apology, but it differs in many important respects 
from the deluge of revelations and explanations which, we 
fear, will overwhelm the future historians of the origins of 
the great war. Intellectually the book stands in a different 
class from those of the counts, field marshals, and admirals. 
Lord Haldane’s horizon has not always been bounded by 
Whitehall and Downing Street, the Wilhelmstrasse and 
Thiergarten, or the Quai d’Orsay. When the Kaiser began 
a three hours’ conference with him and Admiral Tirpitz 
in the Schloss upon naval programmes by reading aloud 
Goethe’s poem, I/menau he was paying a tribute, neither 
unintelligent nor unimportant, to this fact, for certainly 
there is no other European statesman to whom the Kaiser 
could possibly have paid that compliment. That it was 
paid and that it was a compliment are relevant facts for 
any estimate of this book. The book is in more senses than 
one an apologia. Lord Haldane is defending himself and 
at the same time the policy of the British Government and 
nation in the eight fatal years, 1906-1914. In the attack 
upon Lord Haldane the gloves were off from the first, and 
it is impossible to ignore the fact that in this book there is 
involved a personal as well as a national question. To the 
attackers Lord Haldane has been the symbol of a pro- 
German pre-war policy, and that curious and characteristic 
scene in Potsdam may well be taken as a symbol of what 
they attack, But it must be remembered that, as almost 
every page of this book shows, the attack upon Lord 
Haldane, Lord Grey, and the policy of the Liberal Govern- 
ment, comes from two opposite quarters. On one flank he 
has the fire-eaters, imperialists, and militarists ; and on the 
other he has what he calls the pacifists, though the army of 
his critics from this side would include several persons who 
are not, in the ordinary sense, pacifists. On the very first 
page of his book Lord Haldane shows that he is quite aware 
that he has to meet these two almost contradictory attacks. 
He is, he says, going to explain the “ policy pursued towards 
Germany by Great Britain through the eight years which 
immediately preceded the great war of 1914,” That 
policy had two branches “as inseparable as they were 
distinct.” The first branch was “ the preservation of peace, 
by removing difficulties and getting rid of misinterpreta- 
tions.” The second branch was “the form of insurance ” 
against a possible failure to preserve the peace. 

In explaining this policy and its two branches Lord 
Haldane reveals the course of the negotiations which he 
conducted with the German ruler and statesmen, and the 
military reorganisation and preparations for which he was 
mainly responsible and which were, as the event showed, 
a successful insurance against a German victory in war. 
It is hardly necessary to say that all this part of the book is 
intensely interesting. It also has other qualities which it is 
singularly pleasant to find permeating the atmosphere of so 
acute and so personal a political controversy. The book 


VISCOUNT Cassell. 


is both courageous and generous, and Lord Haldane has 
succeeded in the difficult task of being dignified without 
being pompous. History and posterity will probably 
accept in broad outline his account of the psychology of 
European statesmanship in the years before the war and 
of the causes of the war. That implies that Lord Haldane 
has very little difficulty in disposing of his fire-eating, jingo 
critics, His case rests ultimately upon three propositions : 
first, that it was incumbent upon British statesmanship to 
try to prevent a war with Germany ; second, that adequate 
preparations had to be made for the possibility of these 
efforts failing ard of war breaking out; thirdly, that the 
preparations should not be “of a character that would 
frustrate the main purpose by provoking, and possibly 
accelerating, the very calamity against which it was designed 
to provide.” It is not possible here to deal in any detail 
with Lord Haldane’s proof of these propositions, but two 
points may be mentioned. The first proposition necessarily 
implies another, namely, that the war was not inevitable, 
and it is in treating this question, and in analysing the 
psychology and policy of the Kaiser and his Ministers and 
military and naval Staffs, that Lord Haldane is perhaps most 
interesting and most convincing. The second point is that 
in the chapter on “ The Military Preparations ” he appears 
to have given to his fire-eating critics an answer which is 
itself unanswerable. It would be interesting to know how 
the pre-war conscriptionist could continue to maintain his 
case in the teeth of the facts given by Lord Haldane on 
pages 174 and 175. 

Whether Lord Haldane is as successful in meeting his 
critics of the other school is far more doubtful. It is perhaps 
natural, but none the less regrettable, that he never joins 
issue with them quite so directly as he does with the fire- 
eaters. We noted in at least four places, for instance, that 
he seemed to be writing with Lord Loreburn’s book in mind, 
but Lord Loreburn is never mentioned. Whatever be 
one’s personal opinion of Lord Loreburn’s thesis, it is one 
which deserves more attention than it receives in this 
book; and no one is so well qualified to deal with it 
as Lord Haldane. 


GREEK ORATORS 


The Greek Orators. By J. F. Dosson, M.A. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net. 


In publishing educational books it is the habit nowadays 
to say that they have also been written for the general 
public. Now, you may write a book of the latter kind 
(though this needs much more ability than the average 
specialist, even of the academic sort, commands) which 
shall also be of great value to the student ; but you cannot 
work it the other way round. Prof. Dobson’s is a first-rate 
handbook; he has also covered the ground in a most 
workmanlike manner; but to appeal to the public you 
must do even more than your duty. It is not that his 
book is uninteresting, far from it; he has kept a sense of 
proportion, his extracts are well chosen; wherever the 
material is interesting—and the orators give many side- 
lights on ancient life, notably the strange story of the 
mutilation of the busts of Hermes—his transparent style 
and candid judgment give the subject every chance. His 
account is thoroughly readable. But—why should the 
general public care a rap about Greek orators? Well, 
there is Isocrates. He, if anybody, is the father of European 
prose. Cicero’s Latin style was modelled principally on 
him; with the revival of learning, scholars began writing 
Latin in the style of Cicero; their Latin works set the 
example to the various vernaculars. Anyone who should 
trace the influence of Isocrates down prose literature, with 
concrete illustrations, and show to what extent even English 
prose has been at times his unconscious debtor, would give 
a first-rate object-lesson in the importance of the classics. 
Prof. Dobson has nothing to do with this. Because it was 
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outside his scheme? Exactly. And even within it he 
misses opportunities of unbending; he does not quote 
Cicero’s comparison of the rhetorical school of Isocrates 
to the Trojan horse because ‘those who came out of it 
were all champions”; he does not even refer to Milton’s 
well-known sonnet with the allusion to Philip of Macedon’s 
victory at Cheronea, which 
fatal to liberty, 
Killed with report that old man eloqyent ; 

whereas in point of fact Isocrates, now ninety-seven, felt 
himself at last able ta depart in peaee, as his eyes had seen 
just that salvation of his country which he had all his life 
been speaking and working for—its reduction to union 
under a liberal-minded autocrat, who should eonquer the 
Eastern barbarian and spread Greek culture, as Philip's 
greater successor actually did. Alexander the Great is 
one of the main formative influences of modern life, and 
Isocrates alone among the Athenian intelligentsia put his 
academic stakes upon the winning horse. A contemporary 
of Plato, he reciprocated the disapproval; to the greatest 
master of philosophie¢ literature his life and opinions form 
a most interesting foil; he teo hoped for a “ philosopher- 
king ” of sorts ; he too tried to make one out of Dionysius II. 
of Syracuse ; he tea believed in education, in 4  philasepphy”’ 
which should “ be for the soul what gymnastic is for the 
body’; but, on the other hand, he had a soul above the 
abstract, and saw what Plato failed te see—that man will 
never get anywhere by pure reason. Yet this was the man 
who all his life, whatever he wrote, spared no pains to avoid 
hiatus !—the following of a vowel-ending word by a word 
that begins with one. An uncommon character, evidently ; 
but, like all Athenians after the Periclean age, he had 
a sort of an inadequacy somewhere; his style is long- 
winded and monotonous, self-conscious and deliberate ; 
anyway, he is very little read. 

The most famous of Prof. Dobson’s subjects is, of course, 
Demosthenes, of whose life and work the longest chapter 
presents an admirable summary and appreciation. It is 
satisfactory to notice that recent reactions against the 
patriot in favour of his enemy Aeschines find no support, 
though to the latter Prof. Dobson is, as always, scrupulously 
fair. The lesser men, and in different degrees even the 
two last-mentioned, reflect the low moral tone of the Athens 
of their age—scurrility, snobbishness, vulgarity—and yet 
all have the characteristieally Greek merits of lucidity and 
pure diction, for which, ag well as for histerical reasons, 
they are worthy ef being studied by thoge who are already 
conversant with the great Greek writers. No hook provides 
anything like so convenient an introduction to them as this. 


A GERMAN ALMANAC FOR 1920 
Almanach: 1920. Rupo.r Mosse, Berlin, 6 Marks. 

The almanac, or year-book—the hyphened word has a 
genuine German ring about it—is a very common insti- 
tution in Germany. Most of the large German publishers 
make use of it to advertise their authors, and give tempting 
extracts frem their works to be published during the 
coming year. Several leading newspapers also issue an 
annual volume which generally contains, after the well- 
known style of certain English year-books, a mass of infor- 
mation on all kinds of topics, political and artistic, financial 
and social and personal—the kind of almanac that begins 
with the tides and signs of the Zodiac and ends with a table 
of the battle-fleets of the world or a list of the members 
of, say, the Victorian Order, 

Now, the almanac under review is issued by the publishers 
of a great German newspaper, the Berliner Tageblait, but 
it is not of the genus just described. Nor is it in the style 
of the customary German publisher’s year-book since, 
although prominent contributors to the Berliner Tage- 
blatt, foremost among them Theodor Wolff, the editor, 
have written articles for it, its principal purpese is not 
to advertise or give extracts from their forthcoming works, 


This*Almanach: 1920 is made up of a number of inde- 
pendent contributions by several of the leading writers 
of Germany, on the principal questions, artistic and 
literary and scientific as well as political, that face Germany 
during the year. This being the character of the book it 
is clear that it has an importance distinct fram that attached 
to the ordinary books of reference ; it gives, so to speak, 
the German outlook fer 1920. 

The articles are arranged according to their contents, 
From politics the reader passes into economics, thence into 
scienee, then into music and literature, and finally there 
are a number of contributions of a purely imaginative 
character. In the first class, that of the political articles, 
the list of eantributors is particularly distinguished and 
the quality of their writing exceptionally interesting, 
The volume opens with an examination of the new German 
Constitution of August last by the noted German Radical 
politician, Conrad Haussmann. A _ useful summary is 
given of this momentous document, the terms of which, 
in Herr Haussmann’s opinion, are likely to lead to an 
enormous mass of writing by foreign jurists and consti- 
tutional lawyers. The sections on the proposed Industrial 
Councils (Betriebsydte) would alone repay much study and 
critical speculation, in particular by the English social 
student. A document of great interest is next provided 
in Count Bernstorff’s essay on ‘“ The Future of the German 
Diplomatic Service,” a subject with which this country, 
presumably, will again shortly be occupying itself in a 
thoroughly practical manner. Before looking into the 
future, the former German Ambassador to the United States 
glances over the past history of the service of which he 
was such a prominent figure. He blames the central 
Government at Berlin for most of the shortcomings of 
German diplomacy abroad in the past. The contact 
between the two was not close enough, and the lesson is 
pointed that if Germany’s foreign diplomatic representa- 
tives are to achieve success, they must be taken more into 
the confidence of their home Government than formerly. 
To judge from the Count’s evidence before the recent 
Inquiry Commission in Berlin, one would conclude that 
this is a subjeet on which he can speak authoritatively 
from his own experience. On the future organisation of 
the service Count Bernstorff is emphatically in favour of 
the “regional” division of duties—such as apparently 
was in part established a few months ago under the present 
Foreign Minister, Hermann Miiller. He imagines the 
Foreign Offiee divided inte four main sections: Great 
Britain, the British colonies and Seandinavian countries, 
the Romance countries and their colonies, the Slav countries, 
and the American continent with the exception of European 
colonies. To each of these geographical departments 
a head would be appointed, having under him diplomatic, 
juridical and economic experts, also a journalistic adviser. 
On this last point Count Bernstorff lays considerable 
emphasis, for he holds that the future success of Germany's 
diplomatic service depends to a large extent on the attitude 
of the Press and the activities of the various political 
parties. In the sphere of foreign policy, more than in any 
other branch of government, one of the prime essentials is 
party-discipline, and Count Bernstorff calls upon his country- 
men to learn this virtue from other countries, As a final 
suggestion, there is proposed a closer union between the 
consular and the regular diplomatic services—Count Bern- 
storff recalls that the German Consul-General! in New York 
was in constant feud with him during his term of the 
Washington Embassy—and a higher scale of remuneration 
for both. However much this last may cause embarrass- 
ment to the Finance Minister there is, Count Bernstorff 
asserts, seareely a more vital question for the German 
people than that of an efficient diplomatic service. After 
the five years of war Germany needs, more almost than 
anything else, the sympathetic support of foreign countries. 
She must afford to send out representatives who will obtain 


it for her, 
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The principal remaining political articles are those by 
the well-known Democratic deputy and publicist, Herr 
Gothein, who expounds the necessity for a coalition govern- 
ment in Germany, and by Erich Dombrowski, one of the 
leader-writers of the Berliner Tageblatt, who gives an excel- 
lent series of pen-portraits of the ‘‘ Men of the Revolution,” 
beginning with Ebert and ending with Noske. The latter, 
by the way, with Scheidemann, contributes a number 
of interesting autobiographical notes. Among the economic 
articles the most important is that in which Professor 
Strauss discusses the remedies for the injuries caused by 
the war to Germany’s food supply. It is interesting to 
note that foremost among these is placed the reduction in 
numbers of all animals which consume food nearest to 
human food, from which it would appear that the pig, 
which during the war made serious inroads on Germany's 
potato harvests, is recommended for at least partial exter- 
mination. 

A following article discusses the “ international signi- 
ficance of German music’; this is succeeded by a setting, 
specially composed by Richard Strauss, of Goethe's 
“ Westéstlicher Divan ”’—assuredly this is generous fare 
in an almanac costing six marks. In the literary section 
there are three contributions which deserve special mention. 
The first is an examination, by the well-known critic, Dr. 
Arthur Kutscher, of ‘‘The Present Position of German 
Literature and its Future,” in which the present tendency 
to Expressionism is described and the opinion expressed 
that a return to carth must come, a “ Synthetismus ”— 
it is extraordinary to see this fondness for formulas. In 
the next article an account is given, with autobiographical 
details, of the leading younger German dramatists— 
Fritz von Unruh, Anton Wildgans, Walter Hasenclever 
—whose play Antigone was reviewed in the NEw STATESMAN 
for November Ist last—-Georg Kaiser and Oskar 
Kokoschka, the last-named already well known for his 
pictures. Finally, there is given a chapter from a forthcoming 
Autobiography of Gerhart Hauptmann. For its literary 
articles, then, as for its political, this Almanach : 1920 is 
a gold-mine of information and suggestive criticism. 


LEGEND 


Legend. By Ciemence Dane. Heinemann. 6s. net. 


In Legend the author of A Regiment of Women and 
First the Blade has made a distinctly original contribution 
to the “form” of the novel,and that is, perhaps, its chief 
merit, although considered as a readable story it is engrossing. 
It is the story told in the first person by a young girl, who 
is the listener at a conversation at one of the literary 
evenings—the famous “ Nights ’’—at Anita Serle’s. The 
novel consists simply of the record of this conversation, 
which is centred on the person of an absent member of 
the circle, a woman novelist, news of whose death is 
announced during the evening. The character of Madala 
Grey is discussed by her friends and acquaintances, who 
have various theories as to the sources of her novels, the 
reason of her marriage, and the cause of what most of 
them consider to be the relapse in her last book from her 
previous standard. In the course of the discussion a 
portrait of Madala Grey gradually emerges, built up little 
by little, but always indirectly. The reader certainly 
gets a clear picture of a charming personality. Madala 
Grey comes to life, though not to a very virile life. She 
does, not breathe before our eyes with that visible unique- 
ness which is the hall-mark of every real living human 
being; she is rather, like a person seen in a picture, of 
whom one should say that she was an individual woman, 
but a woman whom one never expected to meet walking 
in the gallery or in the streets. So far, then, it can only be 
said that Miss Dane is partially successful, for, obviously, 
her whole care has been to put before us by a method 
distinctly subtle and original the living woman Madala 


Grey as Miss Dane has conceived her. It is evident that 
the author’s sympathies are consciously with this slightly 
elusive and charming personality. and that she has been 
at great pains to make her attractive and to make her 
loom loftily superior to the little circle of prying litterateurs 
so busy dissecting their friend’s inner life in its most intimate 
relations. It is certain that Miss Dane began her book 
with this intention, and,so far as she could, ended it with 
her object achieved, but in the process subconsciously 
she must have felt considerable sympathy with this other 
chief character in the novel—the clever, self-contained, 
ambitious, analytical Anita Serle, for although the reader 
begins with a dislike for Anita Serle and an admiration 
for the generous Madala Grey, he ends—in spite of the 
continuous revelation of Anita Serle’s pettiness and almost 
morbid jealousy—with a strong interest in Anita Serle, 
and a very tepid enthusiasm for the heroine. 

This effect may have been produced partly by the 
almost hysterical sentimentality of the young girl cousin 
of Anita’s, who is the listener and who recounts to us the 
conversation at Anita’s flat on the night of Madala’s death. 
She is hostile to Anita all through, and her romantic vision 
of what Madala Grey was to one member of the party— 
the artist, Kent Rehan—coupled with her consequent 
idolatry of them both, ends by making the reader, who is 
originally prepared to take Madala’s side, react violently 
towards Anita, who fights her solitary battle with so much 
pluck and intelligence. We feel that both love and fame 
came too easily to Madala, and we also end by suspecting 
that Miss Dane has somewhat elaborately obscured the 
outlines of a rather commonplace figure, who would never 
really have given occasion to such discussion. 

Now this is a fault, because Madala Grey is obviously 
meant to be worth while. If Miss Dane deserves our praise 
for the extraordinarily skilful way in which she shows 
how the excessive intellectuality of Anita builds up an 
elaborate theory to explain the complex character of a 
woman who was really splendidly simple, and of whose 
simplicity Anita had not the least glimmer of an idea, she 
disappoints us by leaving us cold and indifferent towards 
Madala, whom we should admire. Madala does not appear 
to us as splendidly simple, but as merely commonplace, 
and we do not believe in her books. Miss Dane ventures 
to give us some passages from one of her heroine’s novels 

always a risky thing to do—and whatever interest the 
reader may have felt in Madala up to this point then finally 
vanishes. None of the extracts given is short enough to 
quote, and all are specimens of tired, unstimulating writing, 
just the sort of writing that one would expect from a 
literary woman who had by sheer hard work arrived at 
being able to produce a trade novel, but not at all what 
the Madala of spontaneous genius would have produced. 

It must be added, also, that Miss Dane’s style is without 
distinction, she has no instinct for words, and her writing 
is a procession of sentences that one seems to have met 
with hundreds of times before. She is at her best when 
describing Anita Serle or letting Anita speak. Anita is 
by so much the most real character in the book that, where 
she is in question Miss Dane’s prose lights up with a flicker 
of vitality. Here is a description of Anita: 

She used to glide about the room in a cloud of chiffon and cigarette 
smoke—she had half-shut pale eyes just the colour of the smoke 
——and pour out a stream of beautiful English in a pure, cool voice ; 
but if they interrupted her she used to stiffen and stop dead, and 
in a minute she had glided away and begun to talk to someone 
else. 

That is excellent. It is perhaps the best passage in a 
book which is a notable effort of craftmanship. It is in 
breadth of conception, in spontaneity and gusto that the 
author has been lacking, and this accounts for the shrinking 
of the novel to a lame and diminishing conclusion, whose 
effect is to make the central figure of the book fade out 
of our minds, leaving us with a brilliant sketch of an 
ambitious and jealous woman journalist. 
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“THE BUTTER’S SPREAD TOO 
THICK ” 


The Bolshevik Adventure. By Joun Pottock. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. John Pollock’s book appears at a most unfortunate 
moment. In its first chapter we are told that “ The 
Bolsheviks are very strong against unarmed Russians in 
Russia, but they are very weak against a foe, Russian 
or anybody else, coming in arms from outside. Their body 
is rotten at the core; at the first blow dealt resolutely 
and with organised forces it will fall to pieces. All Russia 
is weary of their iniquities. The pressed soldiers will not 
fight. The officers, forced to serve for fear of being shot 
and, worse, having their families shot, will desert.” 
There is nothing to indicate when Mr. Pollock wrote this 
statement, but events have proved it to be hopelessly wrong. 
The picture of a Bolshevik Government maintained solely 
by a handful of bloodthirsty Lettish and Chinese 
mercenaries, and of a Russia united in weariness of their 
iniquities and ready to rise against them at the first 
appearance of an invading force, ‘‘ Russian or anybody 
else,” is repeated several times in these pages. Mr. Pollock 
is unfortunate in his prophecy, proved so completely false 
by the fate of Koltchak, Judenich, and Denikin. We have 
every sympathy with political prophets in misfortune ; 
but it must be admitted that Mr. Pollock has only himself 
to blame for his present position. He makes the common 
mistake of propagandists: he will spread his butter too 
thick. He dislikes the Bolsheviks and socialists; in that 
he may be perfectly right and he may have very good reasons 
for his emotions. But why, if you wish to communicate 
the emotion to your reader, spread the butter of dislike 
so thick as to cause a natural revulsion and reaction in your 
reader’s intellect against yourself ? 

For instance, that “ Bolshevik” means majority is not 
enough for Mr. Pollock ; in order to make the reader realise 
how black the Bolshevik Government’s blackness really 
is, he has to pretend on the first page of his book that it 
means a “man who wants the big share, who will not be 
satisfied, one might say, with less than all the lot.” A 
writer who stoops to this kind of propaganda immediately 
puts himself out of court, and Mr. Pollock’s whole book is 
vitiated by the same kind of distortion and exaggeration. 
His picture of Bolshevik Russia is of the kind to which we 
have grown accustomed in anti-Bolshevik propaganda, 
and of which the colours are laid on so thick that the ordinary 
man has come to dismiss the whole thing as either 
hallucination or fabrication. And the instinct of the ordinary 
man is a sound one. What is the sense of painting this lurid 
picture of a Government when every day the facts prove it 
to be, on the most charitable interpretation, based upon 
hallucination ? 

Mr. Pollock’s book is, in itself, negligible, but he has been, 
as his title-page declares, a Fellow of a famous Cambridge 
College, and he began life as a historian. It is not anegligible 
fact that a man with these antecedents should descend 
to writing the kind of stuff in these pages. 

As Cato ended every speech with the words Delenda est Carthago ! 
even so now should every patriotic British citizen and every honest 
thinking man begin and end his day, begin and end every important 
piece of business, with the words, Down with the Bolsheviks ! No 
one should leave his house or return to it, no one should sit down 
to table or rise from it, no one should betake himself to pleasure 
or to work without putting up the prayer in his heart, Down with 
the Bolsheviks! The words should be trumpeted at every street 
corner; they should be blazoned on every public building; they 
should be carved in the brain and heart of every man who breathes 
the air of freedom: Down with the Bolsheviks ! 


Constable. 


This is not some poor “ yellow” journalist’s idea of fine 
writing, it is not the utterance of some hysteria patient, 
it is Mr. John Pollock, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, letting himself go in a purple passage. We 
gather that Mr. Pollock has not been in England during 
the last five years: this probably accounts for the fact that 








he is clearly unaware of the effect of war propaganda on 
the capacity of the public for digesting this kind of rich 
diet. He should try again, remembering that, while he has 
been in Russia, the stomach of the public has been “ turned,’’ 
and that it is, therefore, essential in all kinds of propaganda 
dealing with atrocities, Carthage, Huns, Bolsheviks, and 
Tsarist angels, not to spread the butter too thick. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Village Trade Unions in Two Centuries. By Ernest Seiiry. 
and Unwin. 3s. net. 

Among all the records of progress in the Labour world there is none 
more remarkable than that of the agricultural workers. The real test 
is not the comparison of to-day with the outrageous case of the Six 
Dorchester Labourers in 1836 and the pitiable conditions of * the hungry 
*forties.”” Those were indeed evil days, but their horrors were not 
confined to the rural labourers alone. It is to a much later period that 
we should look—to the years in fact before the war, when, despite the 
general march of Trade Unionism and despite the heroic efforts of a 
few devoted optimists, the organisation of the countryside still seemed 
an almost hopeless task. In 1910 the average weekly wage of the 
Oxfordshire labourer was only 12s., or 3s. more than in 18387, and actually 
ls. 3d. less than in 1882. And in 1912 Mr. R. E. Prothero, who was 
by no means anxious to exaggerate rural distress, observed that “ most 
men of the class are still poorly paid ; many are precariously employed 
and poorly housed ; among all poverty is chronic, and although des- 
titution is certainly rare, the dread of it is seldom absent.” To-day 
the Oxfordshire labourer has a minimum wage of 36s. 6d. for a 50-hour 
week, with a new status and a new outlook. In the early years of 
the present century agricultural organisation was only struggling 
slowly and painfully out of the morass into which it had returned after 
the collapse of Arch’s Union, and even in 1914 it was still lamentably 
weak. ‘To-day there are more than a quarter of a million farm workers 
paying into a Union. The National Agricultural and Rural Workers’ 
Union and the Workers’ Union have each over 100,000 agricultural 
labourers on their books, and the membership is growing apace. What 
is the cause of this astonishing leap forward? Mr. Selley has no 
doubts on the matter. It is the Agricultural Wages Board and the 
District Committees set up by the Corn Production Act of 1917 which 
have worked the miracle. His sketch of the history of the nineteenth 
century shows clearly enough that the characteristic of all farm workers’ 
efforts at combination was instability—instability rooted in fear. 
It was abundantly clear that, as Mr. George Edwards said in 1912, 
the labourers were not likely to win a living wage by Trade Union 
effort alone. The backing of the law was needed, and the backing of 
the law has at last given an impetus to organisation which bids fair 
to make the old “* land-tied serfs one of the most powerful forces in 
the community. 

Mr. Selley’s little book should be very useful as an introduction to 
the larger works of Dr. Hasbach, Miss Dunlop, Joseph Arch and the 
rest. We dare say that some members of the Church of England will 
not like his reminders of the villainous part played by the parsons 
jn persecuting the labourers in the 1870's. And we are sure that most 
farmers who read the book (they are not likely to be many) will protest 
violently against the account of their meanness and lack of patriotism 
in the war. But the truth, we fear, is on Mr. Selley’s side. 


Allen 


Romances of Old Japan, rendered into English from Japanese Sources. 
By Madame Yukio Ozaki. Simpkin, Marshall. 30s. net. 

The strife of love and honour, in all its varied forms, is the theme 

of most of these stories of feudal Japan. 
** How has my passion made me Cupid's scoff ! 

This hasty boot is on, the other off. 

Honour aloud commands, pluck both boots on ; 

But softer love does whisper, put on none.” 
They belong to that class of poignant tragedy that trembles eternally 
on the brink of the absurd, ready at the least breath of insincerity 
or sophistication to tumble headlong down. And what a fall is there, 
when they do go over the edge! Not all Dryden’s “fine writing” can 
raise up Almanzor from the abyss ; he reposes there, a more ludicrous 
monster than all the Sir Topazes, knights of the Burning Pestle and 
Prince Prettymans, who have been invented in mockery of him and 
his kind. Only the most genuine heroes of chivalry can hope to escape 
the fate of absurdity. King Arthur and his knights, the warriors of 
the Red Branch, Roland—these are genuine heroes and their stories 
are profoundly moving. But almost all the tales of chivalry composed 
in an unchivalrous period are ridiculous. 

Madame Ozaki’s romances date from the chivalrous age of Japanese 
history. The valour of the Samurai and his fidelity to his lord were 
genuine historical facts, and the stories recording them ring — 
“The Tragedy of Kisa Gozen,” in which a wife allows herself to ~ 
slain, in the place of her husband, by her would-be lover, and t . 
“ Sugawara Tragedy,” which recounts the sacrifice made by a loy . 

amurai for the sake of his feudal lord, contain the material of the bes 
Tomantic tragedy. “ Urasato” and “ Tsubosaka” are fine stories 
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MODERATE PARTY 


PROGRAMME 


1. Reference Irish Problem to League of Nations. 


2. Surrender to State of War Period Profits in excess of £10,000 in individual hands. 
3. Surrender to State of all property in individual hands in excess of £100,000. 


Proceeds from 2 and 3 to be earmarked for reduction of National Debt, and one of the penalties for evasion 


to be two years’ hard labour. 


A General Levy on Capital—the policy of the inexperienced Labour Party—is recognised to be absurd, 
whereas every Banker knows that the proposal of the Moderate Party is practical and immediately enforceable, 
without prejudicing the effective functioning of the capitalist system. 





TO: 





Sir CHARLES S. ADDIS, Director of the Bank of England. 


Mr. ASQUITH. 


The Hon. R. H. BRAND, partner in Messrs. Lazard and Co., merchant bankers. 


Viscount BRYCE. 
Lord ROBERT CECIL. 
Mr. J. R. CLYNES. 


Mr. F. C. GOODENOUGH, chairman of Barclays Bank. 
Mr. E. C. GRENFELL, Director of Bank of England and White Star Line. 


Lord INCHCAPE. 


Sir R. M. KINDERSLEY, Director of Bank of England. 
Mr. WALTER LEAF, chairman, London County Westminster and Parr’s Bank. 
Mr. REGINALD McKENNA, chairman, London Joint City and Midland Bank; ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Sir DONALD MACLEAN. 


Mr. J. H. THOMAS, general secretary of the National Union of Railwaymen. 


Sir R. V. VASSAR-SMITH, chairman of Lleyds Bank. 


Pitiful Children, 

In order that Bankruptcy and Chaos in Europe may be 
averted, you have conveyed to the Prime Minister your definition 
of the economic situation and your proposals for its betterment 
Slaves of the rounded phrase and of impeccable platitude it is 
as if you had harnessed yourselves to a garden-roller seeking to 
restore the even surface of a tennis lawn in course of destruc- 
tion by volcanic action. Pitiful children! Get back to your 
nursery and from its barred windows watch in wondering 
bewilderment the magic action of the Moderate Party, which 
is the only Party capable of handling the existing world 
situation. 

No matter how much of squirming and wriggling and twisting 
about there may be, the first step is to invite the League of 
Nations to advise upon the Irish Problem. Several years must 
necessarily elapse before the League of Nations would be in a 
position te make any Recommendation, because a democraticall y- 
elected Assembly in every country belonging to the League of 
Nations would require to debate publicly an agreed statement 
of the problem as a preliminary measure. Nevertheless, the 
Imperial British Government must now send a suitable com- 
munication in this matter to the League of Nations. This is 
the first step. And as an immediate result it will be found 
that all parties in the United States will rally to the League of 
Nations and urge upon their Governments the acceptance of the 
mandate for Constantinople, Armenia, etc. This action on the 
part of America will prove to be of supreme importance in the 
history of the relations between East and West. Should you 
prefer to place your faith in the asinine activities of our Minister 
for War with his Sunday Imperial Tuppenny Trumpet, do not 
venture again beyond the nursery door. 

Professor Keynes, of Cambridge, has gained notoriety by 4 
juvenile treatise upon War Economics containing irrelevant 
abuse of President Wilson. How in the name of common sense 
can President Wilson and his fellow-citizens bring the League of 
Nations to life if Professor Keynes spite upon it as he walke 
into Chapel? Professor Keynes, it may be observed, is an 
intelligent boy in the third form and we shall give him his 
“remove”? when he has written a lucid essay upon “‘ Reference 
of Ireland to the League of Nations or Imperial Downfall.’ 
But to resume; the beneficial results automatically flowing from 
British and American action upon the lines here indicated will 
astonish the world. Political settlement must precede economic 
adjustment and development. You must first learn this 
elementary lesson and then apply it. 

Now, as to economics and what is termed the Russian menace. 
Here we shall find the crucial test for bankers and capitaliats. 
In all countries helonging to the League of Nations there must 
be a modification of the Capitalist system and a limitation of 





individual wealth. Upon this economic adjustment and develop- 
ment depend. Increased taxation is not the remedy, but the 
transfer to the State of all property in individual hands in excess 
of £100,000 or $500,000 is the remedy. 

We live in England under a limited monarchy, but the power 
of the capitalist is unlimited. This unlimited power must be 
brought to an end. Whether it expresses itself in newspapers 
or fish it is barbaric in form, vulgar in method and destructive 
of real personal values. Shall we be moved to tears because 
“‘kept’’ weeklies disappear and third-rate men, now exerting 
great influence, drop naturally into their positions of obscurity 
and at last realise their relative non-existence? 

Eminent Americans have also presented their Government 
with a memorandum on the economic situation; but there is 
not a word in it about the limitation of individual wealth! 
When Messrs. Morgan, Vanderlip and Warburg—all great 
banking authorities—get to grips with their subject they will 
find that $500,000 must be the limit for the individual. Has 
Mr. Hoover grasped that point yet? This is the correct reply 
to Russia. We are told that Mr. Hoover is a big man, but it 
is left to the Moderate Party to do all the thinking and provide 
the only solution for the world’s political and economic 
problems. 

Four hundred thousand workers will read this announcement. 
Realise that the chronic stupidity of the Labour Party rests 
upon them all as a perpetual curse and that they are in the 
hands of leaders whose obsession is a game in numbers— 
increasing wages without increasing their purchasing power. 
If the Labour Party possessed the slightest intelligence a 
limitation of individual wealth could not be resisted by this or 
any other Government. But they fool the workers with wild 
stories about the destruction of the Capitalist system, a system 
which they have not the sense to modify, although the power 
lies ready in their hands. 

But you cannot, as the Labour Party can, claim ignorance as 
a sufficient excuse. Your responsibility is unqualified. If the 
memorial which you have addressed to the Prime Minister 1s 
the total contribution which you can offer upon the politico- 
economic problem which confronts the world, then it shall be 
said that you did not do yourselves justice, that you were 
unfaithful to your high office, and that your flowers of speech 
spread a pestilence—a plague of insincerity—through the totter- 


ing ranks of society. 
Yours, etc., 


MODERATE PARTY, 





If you wish to support the Moderate Party write to 
** Moderate Party,” 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 4. 
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of wifely devotion ; “‘ The Quest of the Sword,” a stirring tale of 
adventure. It is a pity that these romances could not have been given 
@ more befitting English dress. Madame Ozaki’s language is stilted 
and unreal in the extreme. We select at random a conversation 
between a faithful retainer and a band of assassins lying in ambush 
for his lord and master : 

** Jurobei, recognising their voices and his quick wit at once grasping 
the situation, exclaimed : 

“** You are Gunbei’s men! Have you come to kill my master ?’ 

*** Be assured that that is our intention,’ replied the confederates. 

*** I pray you to kill me instead of my lord,’ implored Jurobei.” 


And so on. It is like a schoolboy translation of some Latin text. We 
should like to see a good literary version of these stories comparable to 
the versions of the Noh plays by Mr. Pound and Mr. Yeats. 


Claude’s Second Book. By Mrs. Ketway-BamBer. Methuen. 6s. net- 
It is impossible to treat this book as a serious contribution to the 
study of psychical research. Neither Mrs. Bamber nor Dr. Powell— 
who writes a brief introduction—gives us any information which would 
entitle the book to be given critical attention. All we have is a series 
of essays on the other world which have been taken down from the 
communications made by Mrs. Osborne Leonard, or received by Mrs. 
Bamber “ through direct impression from Claude.” As to the nature 
of the “‘ impression,” or the means used by the medium, we are told 
nothing ; and there is nothing in the essays which makes it even pro- 
bable that they are communications from another world, if the reader 
believe such communication to be possible. When “ Claude” tells 
us that “ clever people are often very self-centred,” or that ‘* Christ 
was the greatest, truest Socialist that ever lived,”’ one may agree 
with his statement without believing that they have proceeded from 
the mind of a dead man. There is, apart from the essays on spiritual 
topics, a good deal about “ astrals*’ and such-like things which are 
familiar jargon to those who have studied spiritistic literature. 


How France is Governed. By Raymonp Poincaré, President of the 
French Republic. (Fifth Impression.) Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 


The French Year Book for 1919. Bale, Sons and Daniellson. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

President Poincaré’s book, which was first published in 1913, is a 
clear but rather thin account of the central and local government of 
France. It may be useful as an elementary text-book in a school, 
but serious students will not get much help from it. It hardly attempts 
to go into any detail, or to discuss the actual working of any of the 
institutions it describes. Now and then we have a suspicion that M. 
Poincaré has certain views as, for instance, when he suggests that 
“it would be desirable to see the Departmental Assemblies (the 
Conseils généraux) composed, as a rule, of intelligent and industrious 
members, make a less passive use of their prerogatives.’ But the curtain 
is only lifted for a moment on the defects of the local authorities 
(which, incidentally, are not a little due to the excessive power of the 
Central Authority) te fall again discreetly before the reader is pushed 
on to something else. It is a pity that the book could not have been 
revised. The system of voting has been changed this year, and the 
chapters on “ The Budget and Taxation” and “ Military Service ” 
read a little odd after the war. The style is, in general, remarkable 
for aningenuousness and simplicity which one does not usually associate 
with Presidents or men of learning like M. Poincaré, and which is liable 
to be rather irritating to a grown-up person. The translation is often 
dreadful. We are given sentences such as this : “‘ The conditions of 
eligibility and the cases of incompatibility are similar to those which 
condition the municipal elections,” and “The voting of budgetary 
receipts is one of the essential prerogatives of the nation.”’ And surely 
it is ridiculous to translate “‘ scrutin de liste ” as ‘‘ scrutiny by list,” 
or to make the unfortunate author say that “an Englishwoman may 
become the mayoress of a community.” 

The French Year Book is an excellent piece of work, which supplies 
a long-felt want in this country. It gives us a description, with abundant 
statistics, of French institutions—political, social and religious—of the 

rovinces and colonies, of industry and commerce, art and literature. 
t is, in fact, something of a cross between Whitaker and The Statesman’s 
Year Book, with a dash of Debrett, Dod and Baedeker. There are one or 
two features that call for improvement in the long chapter on “‘ Economic 
tay Eg as a whole, this chapter is the best and most useful 
in the ; 


THE CITY 


HE City is neither particularly pleased nor disap- 
pointed at the terms of the new Exchequer Bond 
issue. The bonds are certainly attractive enough, for 

they bear interest at the rate of £5 15s. per cent. perannum, 
and are repayable at par on Ist February, 1925, holders having 
the option every year in the month of January of requiring 
~ amy of the bonds at par on Ist February in the 
following year. This is a new feature, giving the holder 
the opportunity each year of converting his bond into an 
ideal short-dated security—practically a twelve months’ 
Treasury Bill—and from the investment point of view the 
whole thing is so attractive that subscriptions should be 


large. In so far as the bulk of the money is required for 
the purpose of meeting about £140,000,000 of 6 per cent. 
Exchequer Bonds falling due on 16th February, the terms 
at which the new bonds are issued represent a small saving 
in interest, but most people hold the opinion that the 
6 per cent. bonds should never have been issued, and, 
compared with the terms of the last War Loan, the new 
issue represents a further depreciation in national credit 
which must necessarily cause other gilt-edged stocks to fall 
still further. 
* * * 

But how about the solemn undertaking of the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to subscribers of the 5 per cent. 
War Loan that more favourable terms would never be 
offered in respect of a Government Loan? I happened 
myself to be present at the Guildhall three years ago—the 
llth January, 1917, to be precise—when Mr. Bonar Law 
said : 

* As far as, if I continue to be Chancellor, I can control the future— 
I am sure the Prime Minister, who shares my views, will express the 
same opinion from the point of view of the Government, of which he 
is the head—so far as we can foresee or control the future, a higher rate 
of interest than this will not be paid.” 

On these terms millions were subscribed to the 5 per cent. 
War Loan. Of course, Mr. Bonar Law might point out 
that he is no longer Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that 
his undertaking was merely a personal one, but, anyway, 
the public is afforded another example of the value of under- 
takings of this description. As no amount is mentioned 
it is to be presumed that the Government will take all the 
money that is offered to them, although I hear it is intended 
to close the lists before the last date mentioned, if sub- 
scriptions come in well; and, as mentioned above, there is 
no doubt that the terms are exceedingly attractive, so that 
people should apply to the full extent of their ability. 

* ** x 


British investors’ experience of European Government 
Loans have not been very pleasing of late, and I am afraid 
that worse is to follow. The repeated fall in the French 
exchange is causing continuous depreciation of the millions 
of capital that British investors have placed in French 
Loans since the outbreak of war, and is undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for the fiasco in connection with the recent offer 
in French Treasury Bills, only a small proportion of which 
was applied for. Now Belgium comes along and gives 
holders of its loans a shock by the definite announcement 
that a tax of 2 per cent. is to be deducted from all coupons 
on Belgian Government Loans payable on and after the 
first of this month. It so happened that in February of 
1914, only a few months before the war, the Belgian Govern- 
ment issued in this country £6,000,000 of 3 per cent. loan 
at 77, and in the following month another £6,000,000 at 80. 
The present price of the loan is 52, and in imposing a fresh 
tax upon foreign holders of these bonds, the Belgian Govern- 
ment is doing an unwise thing which will be very hurtful 
to its own, as well as other Government loans, in the markets 
of countries that have hitherto favourably regarded Belgian 
Government stocks. (Since the foregoing was written, the 
Belgian Government has intimated that it will not insist 
upon this deduction being made in the case of foreign 
holders.) Quite recently the Brazilian Finance Minister 
—— a tax of 5 per cent. on interest and dividends ol 
oreign companies operating in Brazil, but this was thrown 
out by the Senate. 

* * * 

The British-American Tobacco Company’s report for the 
year ended 30th September last shows a still further advance, 
the net profits, after providing for income-tax and excess 
profits duty, having amounted to £3,776,500, as against 
£3,140,200 for the previous twelve months, and £1,850,059 
in 1915. Dividends for the year amount to 30 per cent., 
free of income-tax, the same as during the past three years, 
but it is better than appears, for last year shareholders had 
the opportunity of taking up at par one new share for every 
three held. Now the company is going to repeat the 
operation by the issue of 5,500,000 new ordinary shares at 
par, shareholders this time being given the right to take up 
one new share for every two shares held. Seeing that the 
present price is over £18, shareholders in this marvellous 
company, which operates all over the world, have little 
reason to complain. A. Emit Davies. 
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(REFORMED INNS | 
The People’s Refreshment 


House Association Limited 
manages about 150 Licensed Inns. Ask for 
descriptive List and Report, gratis; P.R.H.A. 
Red Book, profusely illustrated, post free 
9d. Take £1! Shares; 5% paid regularly 
for 20 years) P.R.H.A., St. George's 
5 House, 193 Regent Street, London, W. !. 








LECTURE TOURS 2% 


out the English-speaking World. 
THOEOND for United States and Canada 
(J. B. Pond Lyceum Bureau, founded 1873 by 
Maj. Pond). GERALD CHRISTY for United 
Kingdom, Australia, and South Africa. 
For further information address :— 


THE LECTURE AGENCY, LTD., 











The Outer Temple, Strand, W.C.2., 











A PEACE RISkK. 
| Who is carrying your death Risk ? 
Is it your Family ora 
| Life Assurance Office 7? 
| WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 





The Humanist 





Threepence Monthly. By Post 4d. 
Religion, based upon a love of Humanity, is the 
spiritual expression of Socialism, as Socialism is the 
logical outcome of such a religion. The Humanist 
is the religious paper for Socialists and Reformers. 
The February number is now ready, containing 
articles by C. E. M. JOAD, Rev. BASIL MARTIN, 
and others.—Write to WATTS & CO., 17 JOHNSON’S 
Court, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 











TRAVEL. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS FOR GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. 
: 1 . Venice, Milan, 30 days, 75gns. 
March 25th Algeria, “Tunisia. "The "Garden of Allah,” Sabaran "Desert, 
32 days, 98gns. 
Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E.19 





LITERARY AGENCY. 


ONALD MASSEY, LiTeERARY AGENT. No reading fee charged. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS 

typed.—RonaLp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 








TYPEWRITING. 





TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. : 
Central 1565. 





‘T YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING.—Authors’ MSS., Plays, 


Specifications, Circulars, etc., accurately and mptly executed.—W. MILNER. 
18 Cardigan Sireet. Cardiff. = 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly t b 
experienced typist-—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Beokinghan Picde, Cithtes, Rd ney ’ 





UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.—Apply Miss Bexnerr, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 


| 


LECTURES, ETC. 





CENTRAL LONDON ETHICAL 
COURSE of LECTURES on 
“The Roots of European Civilisation,” 
On SUNDAY MORNINGS, at 11.15 a.m. 
At 19 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross. 
January 25th.—" Egypt and the Dawn of Civilisation.”” Mr. F. W 
READ. 


SOCIETY: 


February 1st.—‘‘ The Glory that was Greece.” Mr. C. E. M. JOAD, 
B.A. 

February 8th.—‘‘ Rome and the Basis of Law.” 

February 15th.—‘‘ The Effect of the Crusades.’ 
TAIT, M.A. 

February 22nd.—"‘ The Italian City States." Mr. TOM WILSON, 
F.R.1I.B.A. 

February 29th.—‘‘ The Influence of Modern Europe.” Mr. G. P. 
xOOCH, M.A. 

March 7th—‘The British Contribution to Progress.” Mr. D. 
CHRISTIE TAIT, M.A. 


Mr. J. McCABE. 
Mr. D. CHRISTIE 





FRANCES MARY BUSS MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 
Tv TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS of from {80 to {120 

will be awarded in March, 1920, for the study of educational 

methods abroad, to women fully qualified as Secondary School 
Teachers. 

Candidates should (1) hold a University degree or its equivalent, 
(2) hold a certificate of efficiency as a teacher, (3) have experience 
of five years’ teaching in a secondary school, (4) undertake to carry 
out a satisfactory scheme of study abroad and report thereon. 

Applications, with five copies of letter and of not more than three 
recent testimonials, to be made before March 1st, to the SECRETARY, 
F.M.B. Memorial Scholarship, North London Collegiate School, 
Sandall Road, N.W. 5. 











HE COURSE OF LECTURES by Mr. BERTRAND 

RUSSELL on the ANALYSIS OF MIND which 

was interrupted on January 19th will be resumed on January 

26th at 6 o'clock at Dr. Williams’ Library, Gordon Square, 
W.C. 1. 





LECTURES on THEOSOPHY at Mortimer Halls, 

93 Mortimer Street, W. (off Langham Place) Sunday, 
January 25th, at 7 p.m. Capt. SIDNEY RANSOM, on “ Reincarna- 
tion and Heredity.’ Friday, January 30th, at8p.m. Capt. SIDNEY 
RANSOM, on “Involution of Spirit into Matter.’’ ADMISSION 
FREE. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 
Board Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 
Apply ta ulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hom. Sec., 11 Tavistock 
uare, W.C. 1. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), -E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicing, and Exoineerine for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 








ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 


Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C.G. Monte- 
fore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 





T Zz ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 

introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 
spiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to 
open-air Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious 
and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—Mr. Arruur 
Lovgty, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1. 





SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 





ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 
ucated women thoro training in all branche secretarial ° 
Prospectus on jie at a Sch. Mod. Miet Oxford) ond "Mine 
Gengen . Seb. . and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway, 





T YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters 
Cirevlars, Duplicating, eto.—J. Trruwex. § Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 





NNOUNCEMENTS of Schools and Miscellaneous Advertisements 
d will be found on page 479 
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A Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies 


among other t 


ursuant to Section 80 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, whick 
io states :-— 


The special permission of the Stock Exchange for dealing in these Shares will be applied for in due course. 
The LIST OF APPLICATIONS for Shares will OPEN on THURSDAY, the 22nd day of January, 1920, and CLOSE on or before WEDNESDAY, 


the 


ALLEN & SIMMONDS 


of January, 1920. 


(Reading), LTD. 


D PACKINGS, AND ENGINE PARTS MANUFACTURERS, IRON AND NON-FERROUS METAL 
PISTON, PISTON RINGS, VALVES AND RO POGNDERS AND GENERAL ENGINEERS. 


Authorised Capital - 


£350,000 


DIVIDED INTO 350,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH (OF WHICH 50,000 WILL REMAIN FOR THE PRESENT UNISSUED). 





ISSUE OF 300,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH AT PAR. 
Of which 58,000 will be allotted in part payment of the purchase price an‘? 
60,000 have been applied for at par by the Shareholders of the Vendor 

‘ompany and will be allotted in full. 
Applications are now invited for 
182,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH AT PAR, 
PAYABLE AS yy poe 
2s. 6d. Share on lication; 2s. 6d. per Share on otment ; 
1s. 6d. per Share on 25th F y, 1920; 7s. 6d. per Share on 6th April, 1920. 
The Employees of the Company (other than the Managing Director) 
will, after the payment of a dividend of 12} per cent. to the Ordinary Share- 
holders, be entitled to 50 per cent. of the surplus profits available for 
distribution; the other half of such surplus profits will be available for 
increasing the dividend on the Ordinary Shares. 


“DIRECTORS. 


ROBERT ALLEN, Chiltern Rise, Woodcote, near Reading, Engineer (Chair- | 


ECIL PEN Thera ‘Hise, Woodest Reeding, Engineer 
CEC , Chilter is oodcote, near Reeding, eer. 
PW REDERICK AR’ HUR SIMMONDS, Elm Plaee, Aldershot, Miller, 
BENJAMIN r (Y 
ROBERT EDWARD ‘EVANS, 16, Rosebery-gardens, Ealing (late Bank 


Manager). Bo 

ARTHUR WARDILL, 12, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C. 4, Merchant. 

GEORGE FREDERICK CRAVEN, A.M.1.C.E., M.LE.E., M.I.M.E., 24, 
Warwick-road, Whitley, Reading (late General Manager and Engineer, 
Reading Corporation Tomeare and Motors). 


B RS. 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL AND UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, 
LIMITED, 95, Chancery-lane, London, W.C., Head Office and Branches. 


BROKERS. 
SIDNEY J. LOVELL AND CO., Pinner’s Hall, London, E.C. 2, and Stock | 


Exchange. 
SOLICITORS. J 
To the Vendors: FIELDER, JONES AND HARRISON, 25, Bloomsbury- 
square, London rye . : 
To the Company: E. H. COOPMAN, 5, Giltspur-street, London, E.C. 1. 


AUDITORS. 
E, YAYTON-BENNETT, SONS AND CO., 31 and 32, Broad-street-avenue, 
don, E.C, 2. 
WEST AND DRAKE, Market Place, Reading. 
WORKS 


THAMES SIDE ENGINEERING WORKS, Reading, Berks. 
SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE. 
ROBERT EDWARD EVANS, 42, De Montfort-road, Reading, Berks. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
The Company has been formed with the objects set out in the Memo- 
randum of Association and primarily to— A ; 

(1) Acquire and take over as a going concern the engineering and 
manufacturing business of Allen and Simmonds, Limited, of Reading, 
and 

(2) Expand further this business and meet the demands made upon 
it by the motor industry, in which direction the rapid developments 
made by the Company since the Armistice have proved it to have a 

reat future. . : : : 

he Company has agreed with this object to purchase the business of 
Allen and Simmonds, Limited, as and from the Ist of September, 1919, 
together with all ite factories, works, foundry, offices, freehold and lease- 
hold properties, plant, machinery, stock in trade, licences, contracts, work 
in progress and all other assets. 


THE VENDOR COMPANY’S HISTORY. 

The business of Allen and Simmonds, Limited, has, in the past, con- 
sisted mainly in the manufacture of certain well-known engineering speciali- 
ties, notably the well-known “ Allen ”’ patent frictionless and gapless piston 
rings, pistons, piston valves, and rod packings; ‘‘ Allen”’ patent stressed 
rings, piston ring placers and extractors; internal combustion engine parts, 
etc., etc. 

These products are extensively used by many railways, steamship com- 
panies, the Admiralty, motor manufacturers, dockyards, and municipal and 
private power stations, collieries, cotton mills, and in internal combustion 
engines generally. ‘ 

_ Before the War the Vendor Company and Mr. Allen were mainly occu- 
pied in the perfection of his patents, and in securing their adoption and 
their justifyin themselves by long usage throughout the country. By 1914 
this object had been practically achieved, and such Company seemed about 
tp reap its reward. 

_The War, however, compelled the Vendor Company to turn a great part 
of its energies to the most urgent national needs. Nevertheless, throughout 
the war period “ Allen” specialities were continually manufactured, largely 
for the Government, and to-day they are more widely distributed and in far 
greater demand than ever before. These demands are far in excess of what 
the Company can supply, and are likely so to continue. 


The issued capital of Allen and Simmonds, Limited, the Vendor Com- | 


pany, is £18,140, and on this trading capital under Mr. Robert Allen’s 
management, net tangible assets (exclusive of goodwill, patents, etc.) to the 
value of £80,500 were built up. : ; 
The qectte shown in the following certificate from the Compeny’s 
Auditors have been earned during the past three years:— 
31-32, Broad-street-avenue, London, E.C. 2, 
9th January, 1920. 


ear Sirs,—We have examingd the 


To the Directors of Messrs. ALLEN AND, SIMMONDS (READING), LTD. 


ks and Accounts of Allen and 


Simmonds, Limited, for the three years ending 31st August, 1919. We certify | 


that the net profits for the above-mention pune of three years, after 
making gmple allowance for depreciation and al! other deductions, including 
directors’ fees, managing directors’ remuneration, but before charging 
yogestios paid to Mr. Allen, excess profits duty, and income tax, were us 
Cc 


slows :— 
For the year ending 3lst August, 1917 £14,661 17 6 

= 1918... .. £40,068 9 11 

1919 .. ... £59,368 10 6 


We are, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
E. LAYTON-BENNETT, SONS AND COMPANY. 


(The new Company will no longer pay royalties to Mr. Allen.) 
} FACTORIES, WORF S$, ETC. 
All the factories, works and premises acquired are situated in the heart 
of Reading, and may be roughly described as being on both sides of the 


TULL, 37, Vastern-road, Reading, Engineer (Works Auditor). | 


Great Western Railway main line, adjoining the Great Western Railway 
Station, with a frontage of 577 feet on the Thames. 
The factories and works are fitted with the most up-to-date machinery. 
and the four main factories alone have a floor space of about 76,530 square 
| feet. 

The Foundry, in Vastern-road, was finished in August last year and is 
| now working. Though not yet fully equipped, it should soon be operating 
| on a large scale. 

} The close contact between the Vendor Company and the motor trade and 

| the insufficient facilities both for the trade and for users of motors, decided 

| the Directors early last year to take practical advantage of their trad: 
connection. : ‘ =e 

As a first step works were acquired in Vastern-road for building motor 

bodies. These works started operations last November and work has since 
| been in full swing and additional accommodation is already required, the 
| demands made by manufacturers and the contracts offered being far in 
| excess of the capacity of the works. . 

To satisfy local requirements motor repair works were erected early las* 

| year, and the shops, finished in June, 1919, are now in full use. 
To turn to further account the large connection and goodwill both in 
| the vielnsty and the motor trade generally built up in these and other 
| branches of the business, the Company are at present erecting a garage 
(with accommodation for 250 cars) and three showrooms in Station-road an:i 
Friar-street, Reading. 

he further extensions to workshops, factories, plant, foundry, etc., 
mooseemntes by the business offered will call for an expenditure of about 


mie ESTIMATED PROFITS. 
| Neither the foundry, the motor repair shop, nor the body building works 
| have been in operation long enough to make an auditor’s profit certificate 
possible. The profits to be expected from them and the showrooms and 
garage are, however, estimated at £35,000 in accordance with the follow- 
ing letter received by the Company from Mr. George Frederick Craven, 
A.M.I1.C.E., M.1LE.E., M.I.M late General Manager of the Reading 
Corporation Tramways and Motors:— 


: ? . 7th January, 1920. 
To the Directors of ALLEN AND SIMMONDS (READING), LTD. 
Gentlemen,—Having had every facility for close inspection of your 
works and their equipment, I beg to report that I have made a careful and 
| conservative estimate of the annual profit which should be earned by your 
| Company from its Foundry, Motor Repair Shop, Motor Body Building 
Works, Garage and Show Rooms. I am of opinion that such annual profit 
| should amount to £35,000. i ; 
| It must be understood that this profit is exclusive of the profits to be 
earned from the general engineering business of the Company. 
am, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
G. F. CRAVEN. 
By adding Mr. Craven's estimate to the profits earned for the financial 
year ending 3ist August, 1919, as shown in the above auditor's certificaic 
for the jar engineering business of the Vendor Company, it will be 
seen that annual fits of the Company should exceed £30,000 on aii 
| issued capital of £300,000. 

The Company also acquires 38 well-built cottages adjoining its factories, 
which are held on long leases at smal] ound rents, together with a large 
freehold house (formerly the Thames Valley Hotel) abutting the River 
Thames, at Reading, which is used as a social club by its employees. 

PATENTS. ” : , 
| ., The Company acquires from Mr. Robert Allen the British rights in ai! 
| his patents relating to the specialities manufactured by Allen and Sim- 
| monds, Limited, and all the foreign rights in his patents, subject to the 
| payment to Mr. Allen of 50 per cent. of any sums received by the Company 
| from the sale of foreign patents or from royalties received in connectiov 


therewith. 
PURCHASE CONSIDERATION. 

. The total purchase price, parable by the Company to Messrs. Allen an? 
Simmonds, Limited, and r. Robert Allen is £158,066, made up as 
Ol11LOWS :— 

To Messrs. Allen and Simmonds, Limited, £100,066, payable in cash, 
(The Shareholders of Allen and Simmonds, Limited, have applied at par 
for 60,000 shares of this issue, which will be allotted in full.) | 
| o Mr. Robert Allen, £58,000, payable by the issue to him of 58,000 

fully paid Ordinary Shares of £1 each of Allen and Simmonds (Reading), 
| Limited, being the agreed purchase-price of his patents. . > 
| This purchase consideration is based on the following assets, which will 
| 





be taken over by the Company. 


VALUATIONS OF ASSETS ACQUIRED. 

‘oll The assets to be acquired by the Company have been recently valued +3 

O1LOW8 :— 

(a) Main factory, foundry, motor repair shops, offices, free- 
hold and leasehold lands, including fixed plant, 
machinery, etc. (as valued for the Company by 
Messrs. Fuller, Horsey and Co., of Billiter-street, 

_ E.C., on the 2nd December, 1919) nit a a 

(b) Jigs and gauges (as certified by Mr. Robert Allen on » 

9th January, 1920) .. he on ae - os 5,500 0 0 

(c) Thirty-eight leasehold cottages (as valued for the Com- 

ny by Messrs. Ayres and Richards, Valuers, 


£103,832 0 0 


eading, on the 8th December, 1919) ar 7,000 0 0 
(d) Stock-in-Trade and work in progress as appearing in 
| the books of the Vendor Company at 3lst August, ee 
| 1919. . sin a - ais ‘on - - ee 33,037 17 2 
(e) Book debts, war bonds, cash at bank and in hand at ‘ 
8lst August, 1919 (as certified by Mr. Allen as 34,795 13 6 
(f) Patents (agreed purchase price payable as above stated) 58,000 0 0 
(g) Goodwill a “a Pa me ns ~ as 19,500 0 0 
£261,665 10 § 
Less Liabilities (including estimated liability by 
Messrs. E. Layton-Bennett, Sons and Co., for 
income tax and excess profits duty) as at 3lst - 
August, 1919 - as sé =. aa on 103,665 10 8 
£158,000 0 0 
Additional working capital to be provided on full subscrip- 
tion of the present issue, subject to the expenses of 
this issue : ne “ 8 Pee _ 141,984 0 9 


£200,984 0 ( 

(In addition to the above assets the Vendor Company has a claim out 
standing against H.M. Government for about £14,000 for goods supplied, 
which claim is also taken over by the new Company.) 








AJ 
Trym, 


For | 
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ALLEN & SIMMONDS (Reading), LTD.—(ontinued. 


_ MANAGEMENT. 

The Company will continue under the management of Mr. Robert Allen, 
the inventor of the patents and founder of the Company, with whom an 
agreement as Managing Director has been entered into for the period of 
ten years (see below). : . wh 
n the past Messrs. Allen and Simmonds, Limited, have, under Mr. 
Allen’s mamagement, been comparatively free from labour troubles in their 
works. He attaches great importance to the proposals referred to on the 
front p of the prospectus ior distributing a share of the profits among 

mployees. er . — , : 
Ge it wropoeed that this fund should be administered and distributed 
by a committee of ten, to be elected annually by the Directors of the Com- 
pany in equal numbers from (1) the managerial staff and (2) other employees 
of the Company, and distributed yearly by the committee amongst the 
managerial staff and other employees pro rata to their individual earnings. 

ji is proposed us soon as possible alter allotment to inyite the employees 
to form a Works Committee along the lines recommended in the “ Whitley ” 

ris. . . 
repThe preliminary expenses will be paid by the Company, and are esti- 
mated at £14,000 (exclusive of underwriting commission). 

The minimum subscription on which the Directors may proceed to 
allotment is fixed by the articles of Assjciation at Seven Shares, but as 
the whole of the present issue has been underwritten the Directors will 
proceed to allotment on the closing of the lists. 

An Agreement, dated the 15th day of January, 1920, made between 
Allen and Simmonds, Limited, of the one part, Robert Allen of the second 
part, and the Company of the third part, whereby Allen and Simmonds, 
Limited, have agreed to sell to the Company its business as a going con- 
cern as from the lst September, 1919, for the sum of £100,066, payable in 
cash. In addition under this Agreement the said Robert Allen also receives 
£53,000 from the Company, payable by the issue to him of 58,000 Ordinary 
Shares of £1 each in the Company, fully paid up, and 50 per cent. of any 
sums received by the Company from the sale of foreign patents or from 
royalties received in connection therewith, being the agreed purchase price 
of Mr. Allen’s patents. Agreement dated the 15th day of January, 1920, be- 
tween Robert Allen and the Company, being agreement for service for ten 
years as Managing Director, at a salary of £1,500 per annum and a com- 
mission of 24 per cent. on the net profits. 

An Agreement dated the 15th day of january, 1920, has been made be- 
tween the Company of the one part, and Sidney J. Lovell and Co., Pinner’s 
Hall, London, E.C., of the other part, whereby they have agreed to under- 
write 182,000 Ordinary Shares for a commission of 4 per cent., plus an over- 
riding commission of 1 per cent., and they have entered into various agree- 
ments for sub-underwriting, to which the Company is no party. 

Mr. Robert Allen, Mr. Robert Edward Evans, and Mr. Arthur Wardil! 
who are Directors of the Wompany, are interested as sub-underwriters of 
40,000 Ordinary Shares at a commission of 4 per cent. 

Mr. Robert Ailen is a Director of the Vendor Company, and holds 500 
Preference Shares of £1 each and 5,494 Ordinary Shares fully paid of £1 
each in the Vendor Company out of the total issued capital of 3,920 Prefer- 
ence Shares and 14,220 Ordinary Shares. 3,320 Preference Shares and 8,726 
Ordinary Shares have been recently acquired and paid for in cash by Mr. 
William Harrison at the price of £1 for each Preference Share and £6 for 
each Ordinary Share, and Mr. Robert Edward Evans holds 500 of these 
Ordinary Shares as nominee of Mr. Harrison. 

Applications for shares may be made on the accompanying form. 

A brekerage of 3d. per share will be paid by the Company on all shares 
allotted in respect of public applications bearing the stamp of a broker 
or authorised agent. P : 

Where no allotment is made the remittance will be returned in ful!, 


SCHOOLS. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to Become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c 
Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





+? “ ony 1; Ta] 
M ALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Crampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
by such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
Fa the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art, 
ees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
A ge be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 








TH LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
) two years ago as an experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCA- 
TION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Dancing, Music 

Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting. Modelling, History of Art, Gardening, 

Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 

service A house. Very good and full staff of teachers. Co-education till 12, girls 


temain till 18. 
Principals: The Misses MANvitie. 











7 ~ ph td dk SCHOOL, HARROW. 
pectus on tion to Miss ALIC Scho ° 
bam College (Historical Tripos) | of = Macle Grey Treiatns oy — 





BAPMINTON HOUSE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
on coot 508. GIRLS. 
' admistress: Miss Beatrice M. Baker. B.A. (London). 
% a, neat eet fer girls and boys will be opened in May at Northcote, Westbury-on- 
of the Boys’ Boarding-House: H. Lyn Harris, B.A.. LL.B. idge 
For prospectus, apply THE SECRETARY, Badminton House. Clifton: Beisel aie 








LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR, 
Term ends April 13th. Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 








and where the number of shares allotted is less than the number . 
for the balance of the remittance will be credited in reduction of the re- 
maining payment, and any excess returned. Failure to pay at due date 
the amount payable on allotment will render the previous payment liable 
to forfeiture. — . 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the Offices 
of the Company; or of its Bankers, Brokers or Solicitor. (Quantities of 
20 or more should be applied for by telegram to the Dorland Agency, 
Limited, 16, mt-street, London, 8.W. 1.) 

London, 15th January, 1920. 


ALLEN & SIMMONDS (READING) Limited. 
42. CAPITAL - - - : £350,000 


 '—g 
FORM OF APPLICATION. 

Offer for Subscription of 242,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each at par. 
(Of which the Shareholders of Al!en and Simmonds, Limited, have already 
applied for 60,000 Shares firm at par, and will receive 
priority on allotment.) 





To the Directors of ALLEN AND SIMMONDS (READING), LTD,, 
42, De Montfort-road, Reading, Berks. 


Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of 2@...... Sade 
being a _ of 2s. 6d. per share on application for ..... Ketaaie 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each of your Company, I/we uest you to allot 


to me/us that number of shares upon the terms of your full prospectus date 
15th January, 1920, which I have read, and 1/we hereby agree to accept the 
same or any smaller number that may be allotted to me/us, and to pay 
the balance of 17s. 6d. per share due from me/us by the instalments speci- 
fied in the said prospectus. and 1/we authorise you to place my/our name(s) 
on the Register of Members of the Company as the Nholder(2) of the said 
shares allotted to me/us, and I/we hereby declare that this application is 
not made by or for the benefit of an enemy subject within the meaning of 
the Trading with the Enemy Amendment Act, 1916, or with whom trading 
is forbidden under any proclamation relating to Trading with the Enemy. 


Usual Signature 

Name in full 

Address 

Profession or Occupation 


Date » 1920, 


Please write distinctly. (A Lady should state whether she is a Spinster, 
life, or Widow.) 


This form to be sent entire with the deposit of 2s. 6d. per Share on 
the number of Shares creies for to the National Provincial and Union 
Bank of England, Limited, 95, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 2, 
Office and Branches. Cheques should be made payable to the National 
Provincial and Union Bank of England, Limited, or Bearer, and crossed 
“ Not Negotiable.” if altered from “ Order’ to “ Bearer” the alteration 
should be signed by the Drawer. : 

An acknowledgment will be forwarded in due course either by Allotment 
Letter or return of the deposit. 


| Seo FINISHING SCHOOL for girls, over 15, to be opened in 
May, in healthy locality, by the Misses Neumann (late Principals of St. Mar- 

garet’s School, Harrow). Special advantages for French and German.— 
Present address: 15 Windermere Avenue, N.W. 6, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ONFIDENTIAL SECRETARY, whose Chief is retiring, seeks 
fresh post; literary or other private work preferred. Expert shorthand, type- 
writing and accounting.—Apply, Box 557, New Sraresman Office, 10 Great 

Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 





ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE. Nice, con 
venient situation in the best locality. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocers, (diploma for 
cookery), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


PLEASANT HOME for one or two young men who are engaged 

during the day. Students or engineers preferred. Quiet comfortable house ; 
large and lovely garden. 30 minutes from Cannon Street. Terms moderate.— 

Apply to E.N., New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 


OUNG BELGIAN GENTLEMAN, coming to England for three 

months (will be employed in City all day) requires board residence in home of 

: private family or select boarding house, with young and cultured society.— Write 
F., 28 Martin's Lane, London, E.C. 4. 





IOPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 
—Mattuusian Leacue, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES.* 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eleven Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 











| Vacant, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 





of 1s. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. per 
inch, For a series order the price is reduced. 
* From February 2nd, 1920, the rate for Publishers’ 
and General Trade Advertisements will be Twelve 
Guineas per page, and pro rata. 


All communications should be addressed Tur Manacer, 
New Sraresman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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EXCHEQUER BONDS. 


Repayable at Par on the Ist February, 1925. 





Bearing Interest from the date of purchase at £53 per Cent. per 
annum, payable Half- Yearly on the Ist February and Ist August. 





Price of Issue fixed by H.M. Treasury at £100 per Cent. 


PAYABLE ON 


APPLICATION. 





The GOVERNOR and COMPANY of the BANK OF ENGLAND are 
authorised by the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury to receive 
applications for the above Bonds. 

_The Principal and Interest of the Bonds are chargeable on the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

The Bonds will be repayable at par on the Ist February, 1925, but a 
holder of Bonds of this issue may give notice during the month of January 
in either of the years 1921, 1922 or 1923 requiring repayment of the Bonds 
at par on the Ist February in the year next succeeding that in which 
such notice is given. Under no circumstances may notice once given be 
subsequently withdrawn. 

Bonds of this issue, and the Interest payable from time to time in 
respect thereof, will be exempt from all British taxation, present or future, 
if it is shown in the manner directed by the Treasury that they are in 
the beneficial owners ~ | of a person who is neither domiciled nor ordinarily 
resident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Further, the interest payable from time to time in respect of Bonds 


of this issue will be exempt from British Income Tax, present or future, 


if it is shown in the manner directed by the Treasury that the Bonds 
are in the beneficial ownership of a person who is not ordinarily resident 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, without regard to 
the question of domicile. Where such a Bond is in the beneficial ownership 
of a person entitled to exemption under these provisions, the relative 
Coupons will be paid without deduction for Income Tax or other taxes, 1f 
accompanied by a declaration of ownership in such form as may be required 
by the Treasury. 

The Bonds will be issued in denominations of £50, £100, £200, £500, 
£1,000 and £5,000, and may be registered free of cost in the Books of 
the Bank of England, or of the Bank of Ireland, as 

1. Transferable in the Bank Transfer Books, or 

2. Transferable by Deed. 
Allotments may be obtained in Registered Form or in Bonds to Bearer at 
the option of the applicant. 

_Holdings of Registered Bonds, which will be transferable in any sums 
which are multiples of a penny, may be re-converted at any time in whole 
or in part (in multiples of £50) into Bonds to Bearer with Coupons 
attached, 

Interest on the Bonds will be payable Hali-Yearly on the Ist February 
and Ist August, ine first dividend, payable Ist August, 1920, representing 
interest from the date on which the application is lod ed and payment made 
for the Bond at any office of one of the Banks hereafter mentioned. (Thus 
the first dividend in respect of a Bond applied for during January will 
represent interest for a period exceeding a ful] HMalf-Year.) 

Dividend Warrants in respect of registered holdings will be forwarded 
by post. In the case of allotments of registered holdings warrants for the 
first dividend, payable 1st August, 1920, will be forwarded in all cases +o 
the original allottees or their nominees. Dividends on Bearer Bonds will be 
payable by Coupon. 

Applications for Bonds, which must in every case be accompanied by 
payment of the full amount payable in respect of the Bonds applied for, 
may be lodged at any office of the following Banks at any time at which 
such offices are open for business, viz. :— 

Bank of England. Lloyds Bank, Ltd. 





Bank of Ireland. ; London County Westminster «& 

Bank of Liverpool & Martin’s, Lid. Parr’s Bank, Ltd. 

Bank of Scotland. London Joint City and Midland 

Barclays Bank, Ltd Bank, Ltd. 

Beckett & Co. McGrigor, Sir C. R., Bt., & Co. 

Belfast Ppaking Co.. Lid. Manchester & County Bank, Ltd. 

Britieh Linen nk. Manghenter & Liverpool District 
ankin 





Cc & Co. k «Co. td. 
Clydesdale Bank, Ltd. Mercantile Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
Commercia] Bank of Scotland, Ltd. Munster & Leinster Bank, Ltd. 
Coutts & Co. National Bank, Ltd. 

National Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 


8. 
Equitable Bank, Ltd. 
Fox, Fowler & Co. 

Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. 
Grindlay &' Co. 

Guernsey Banking Co.. Ltd 


Susgnery Commercial Banking Co., 


td. 
Guinness, Mahon & Co. 
Gunner & Co, 
Hibernian Bank, Ltd. 
Hoares. 
Isle of Man Banking Co., Ltd. 
Lancashire & Yorkshire Bank, Lti. 


Or the be forwarded by post to the Bank of England Loans Office, 
Or, her may wr, of Rogland Loans Ofice 


rd Street, E.C. 3 


National Provincial & Union Bank 
of England, > 
North of Scotland & Town & 
_ County Bank, Ltd. 
Northamptonshire Union Bank, Lid 
Northern Banking Co., > 
Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 
Royal Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 
Royal Bank of Scotland. 


Shilson, e & Co. 

Stilwell] & Sons. 

Tubb & Co. 

Ulster Bank, Ltd. 

Union Bank of Manchester, Lid. 
Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Yorkshire Penny Bank, Ltd. 


CONVERSION OF 
£6 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds due 16th February, 1928. 
“£3 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds due 24th March, 1920. 
£5 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds due ist December, 1920. 

Holders of the above Issues may surrender their holdings and receive 
in exchange therefor similar holdings of like amounts of Bonds of the 
present issue. 

Registered holdings may be surrendered in whole or in part in sums 
which are mutiples of £5; a Bearer Bond will only be convertible as to 
the whole amount represented by such Bond. 

Holders of registered holdings of £6 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920, 
and £5 per Cent. Exchequer nds, 1920, who desire to convert their 
holdings must give notice to the Bank of England in the prescribed form 
not later than Saturday, 14th February, 1920. Holders of Bearer Bonds 
of all three Issues must lodge their Bonds at the Bank of England Loans 
Office on or before the same date. Application forms for the conversion 
of registered holdings have been forwarded to all holders (in the case of 
joint accounts to the first holders). 


1,—Conversion of £6 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920. 

The £5 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1925, issued in exchange for 
£6 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920, will carry a full hali-year’s 
dividend payable lst August, 1920; and the full half-year’s dividend 
due the 16th February, 1920, will be paid in respect of the £6 per 
Cent. Exchequer Bonds surrendered. 


2.—Conversion of £3 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1929. 

The £53 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1925, issued in exchange 
for £3 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920, will carry a dividend pay- 
able Ist August, 1920, representing interest to that date from the 
9th March, 1920; and the full half-year’s dividend due 24th March, 
1920, wil Lg paid in respect of the £3 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds 
surrendered. 


3.—Conversion of £5 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920. 

The £6} per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1925, issued in exchange for 
£5 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920, will carry a dividend payable 
Ist August, 1920, representing interest to that date from the 17th 
May, 1920; und the full half-year’s dividend due Ist June, 1920, will 
be paid in respect of the £5 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds surrendered. 

In the case of registered holdings, the dividends due on holdings oon- 
verted will in all cases be paid as ‘ollows :— 
£6 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920, to the persons in whose names 
the holdings were registered on 
the evening of the 16th January, 
1920, when the balance for the 
dividend was struck. 
ent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920, to the rsons in whose names 
a the holdings stood at the time vt 
conversion. 


The dividends payable lst August, 1920, in respect of registered holdings 
issued in exchange for holdings converted, will in all cases be paid to the 
persons in whose names the holdings stood at the time of conversion. 


Coupons for the dividends due respectively on the 16th Februsry,, 
24th March, 1920, and the Ist June, 1920, must be detached from 
Bonds prior to such Bonds being lodged for a ean 

’.B.—Applications -ersi f Bonds registered in the 

NB APP ieee ot Teeland should be forwarded to the Bank of 

Ireland, Dublin. i 
Bonds issued by the General Post Office will not be con- 
vestible a the Bank of England. They will be convertible at 
the General Post Office under the arrangements set forth ‘2 
the separate Prospectus issued by H.M. Postmaster-Genera!. 


1920, 
earer 


A commission of one-eighth per cent. will be allowed to Bankers, Stock- 
brokers and Financial Houses on allotments made in respect of both case 
and conversion applications bearing their stamp. 

Applications must be made upon the printed forms which may 0¢ 
obtained, together with copies of this Prospectus, at the Bank of En land: 
at the Bank of Ireland; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., a ea 4 
Street, Mansion House, E.C.4 and at any Bank, Money Order oe, 
Stock Exchange in the United Kingdom. 


The List for Conversion Applications will close on Saturday, the 1 


F ry, 1920. The List for Cash Applications will close on or 
Sa y, the 28th February, 1920. 


Bank or Encranp, Lonpon. 
19th January, 1920. 


* There are no registered holdings of Bonds of this Issue. 





Printed for the Proprietors by W. SpeaiGut & Sons, Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; Published by the Statesman Pustisuinc Co., Lrp., 10 Great Queen Street. 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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